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EUGENE COWLES 


Famous Basso. \ member 
of the original Bostonians, and 
a great favorite throughout the 
country. 

*" For me Tuxedo is the one 
all around suitable Tobacco. 
lt makes pipe-smoking a real 
pleasure, a real comfort, and 
a real help to me. 
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GEORGE B. SUTTON 

An expert billiard player. At 
one time champion. 

Be fore [ a] ted Tu vedo I 
rarely smoked a pipe. Now 
I'ma steady pipe smoker. 
I’ve discovered in Tuxedo a 
cool tobacco that gives 
complete satistaction. 
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JOHN CORT 


Theatrical Ma ger, whoco 
trois a large num i 5 

“In my opinion. Tuxedo 
ts the best pipe tobacco a man 
can buy. Cool, mild and 
fragrant. a7 ve lo has vO 
equal.” 
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Cheer Up Your Whole Winter 


TTT] 


With Tuxedo 


There’s no sweeter time for smoking Tuxedo 
than Winter-time. Smoking seems more cosey, in- 
timate and cockle-warming when you can look out 
at the mists and fog over the glowing bowl of your 
fragrant pipe. 

Begin this Winter right—become friends with 
Tuxedo—and you'll find the long days filled with 
brain-and-body content. You'll look upon your 
work and find it good. Your nights will be nights 
of sound and wholesome sleep. 


The fire that burns the grains of Tuxedo will 
fll your whole Winter with its rosy glow. 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Within the last few years pipe smoking has be- 
come popular all over the country; and this popular- 
ity of the pipe is due in great measure to Tuxedo 
and the famous “Tuxedo Process”. ‘This original 
process absolutely removes all bite and sting from 
the tobacco; so that, if you like, you can smoke pipe- 
ful after pipeful of ‘Tuxedo all day long. 


Tuxedo is a light, mild, naturally mellow Ken- 
tucky Burley, with a delicate aroma but a full tobacco 
richness to it. It has been widely, but unsuccessfully, 
imitated. Be sure you get the original—Tuxedo. 
Try it today. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


10c 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


Famous green tin, with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 


Convenient pouch, inner-lined 5c 


with moisture-proof paper 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 







SAMPLE | 

TUXEDO PRG rr VIA ASIII Illustrations are about 
. one-half size of real 

FREE— PATTERSON'S posatend 





Send us 2 cents in 
stamps for postage 
and we'll mail you 
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prepaid a souvenir 

tin of TUXEDO 

tobacco to any 

point in U. S. A. 
Address 
TUXEDO 

DEPARTMENT 
Room 1258 

111 Fifth Avene 


New York 
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CHARLES SCHWEINLER 

Master printer. Printer of 
**Cosmopolitan,’’ ‘‘Hearst’s,’’ 
**McClure’s’’ and other peri- 


odicals. 7 


“Tuxedo thoroughly sat 
tsftes me. More than that, 
it has mademy pipe smoking 
a great pleasure and com 


fort.”’ 
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T. H. MURNANE 

Pres. New England Leagu 
of Base Ball Clubs. 

Before I smoked Tuxedo. 
| had to mix several tobaccos 
together to get a flavor that 
satistied me. But Tuxedo’s 
flavor beats any mixture / 
ever made.’ 





ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNI 
Author of ‘‘The Fighter;’ 


‘“*Caleb Conover’’ and _ other 
stories 


‘A man sve 
tc LiRES. like redo. 
he lik T like 7 
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4 The Klavicle 
- Overcoat 


“Klavicle” Copyright 


f | (By the House of Kuppenbeimer) 


HE last word in the loose, but- 
toned-through overcoat, cut in 
the new manner. An adapta- 

tion of the Cavalryman’s Cape—full 
back and full sleeves from one piece 
of cloth without a seam. Wide vel- 
vet collar, full soft-roll lapel, patch 
pockets with flaps, sleeves finished 
with a cuff. Front closes with half- 
ball buttons of buffalo horn. 


You should get into the 
KLAVICLE to appreciate its effect 
at shoulders and collar: its clean 
drape and generous lines. 


In loose overcoats this is the coat 
of the hour. With a swing and style 
becoming to most men, it is warm, 
easy, comfortable, suitable for the 
street, for all-round wear and for 
driving your car. Free play for the 
arms: no seam to bind or make the 
shoulder ache. 

The KLAVICLE is authoritative —a defi- 
nite overcoat achievement—that should not 
be confused with the welter of indiscrimi- 
nate slip-over coats that flood the market 
this season. 
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Kuppenheimer Overcoats are sold by a 
representative dealer in nearly every Metro- 
politan center of the United States and 


Canada. 


If you will give us your name on a post- 
card we will be glad to send you our Book 
of Fashions. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


Makers of Clothes for Men and Young Men 
Chicago 
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The Fall of Antwerp 


Ik storm which was to burst over Antwerp the in carts pulled by the captivating Belgian work dogs, pant 
following night was gathering fast when we ar By Arthur Ruh ing mightily and digging their paws into the slippery cob 





rived on Tuesday morning. Army motor trucks bles; on foot, leading little children and earrying babies 
loaded with dismantled aeroplanes and the less ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY REUTERDAHL and dolls and canaries and great bundles of clothes and 
essential impedimenta screamed through household things wrapped in sheets, they 
the streets bound away from, not toward, surged toward that one narrow bridge 





the front. The Queen, that afternoon, 6s Z 7 d _ . : and the crowded ferryboats. I saw one 
in the Hotel St. Antoine re CAME out of Antwerp last Friday with one of the biggest stories old woman, gray-haired and tanned like 


was seen 


ceiving the good-bys of various friends. of the war. In twenty-four hours I had been through the bom- an Indian squaw with work in the fields, 
Consuls suddenly locked their doors bardment, under fire in the trenches, and have helped get the wounded ** “ith « fine, well-made face, pushing 
and fled And the cannon, rumbling a groaning wheelbarrow A strap went 


along the eastern horizon as they had out of a hospital under fire. If I could have got to a wire at once I from the handles over her shoulders, and, 
rumbled, nearer and nearer, for a fort- should have had a news story that everyone would have been glad to get stopping now and then to ask the news, 
night, were pao — he mm er on both sides of the water. As it was, however, | was three days get- 4 would or ig marae, Tied 
of forts and within striking distance o A . “ , . # or a time, then push on again. That 
Rapa ting to England, a good part of that time with Belgian refugees, with — , ges oon under my Window these Gan 6 
That night, an hour or two after mid-  /ittle sleep or food, and when I finally reached there late Sunday night I — taii wagon, a sort of hay wagon, in which 
night, in my hotel by the — front, was so done up, partly from mere physical fatigue, partly from the emo- pe were twenty ~~ little ae headed 
I awoke to the steady clatter of hoofs on P par ‘ ’ pia Laas: children, none more than eight or ten, 
cobblestones and the rumble of wheels. tional excitement of the whole thing, that oo far - wwriteng pred — and several almost babies in arms. By 
I went to the window, on the narrow side cerned I was reduced to mere grunts. For a couple of days I literally tne side of the wagon a man, evidently 
street, black as all streets had been in  floundered, trying to find a place to begin and writing stuff only to tear father of some of them, stood buttering 
rp since the night that the Zeppe . . . . . the end of a huge round loaf of bread and 
soap 1 - ‘ Be - alpen Poche pot it up. I have been at the thing ever since, literally, and in the amount nein wi afer daca dn ~e 
in irew its tts jms, ane OOKeE 0 ° e 5 i Zz oO Ss ~~. § rT siice, - » 
It was a moonlight night, clear and cold, @f mervous energy put into it have done about ten thousand dollars’ oder children broke and distriuted to 
and there along the Quai St. Michael, at worth of work. The result is, of course, not commensurate with the the little ones. Two cows were tied to the 
ve ae the peta B * — % we tremendous drama of the facts themselves — the thing stupefies one’s pire ae! ee ee —— nent 
rea ey were elzians, battered ana 2, ‘ ss < & * squatter ere MURINE em. d along 
worn out with their unbroken weeks of #m™agimation rather than stimulates it. The last part—the flight across the quay and in the streets leading into 
hopeless fighting: cavalrymen on_ their Belgium with the refugees ~I simply had to give up, partly because the it were people like this—harmless, help- 
tired horses, artillerymen, heads sunk n — gyticle was so long already, partly because it was one of those things that '\°**: }#"d-working people, going they knew 
their chests, drowsing on their lurching ? } 9 b d ‘b d I hi k j b 7 HO not where. The entrance to the bridge was 
caissons; the patient little foot soldiers, simply can t be described, think there are about 7,000 words here. soon choked. One went away and returned 
rifles slung across their shoulders, seuf- The fall of Antwerp is undoubtedly one of the big single t?agedies of an hour later and found the same people 





fling along in their heavy overcoats. the war.’’— From Arthur Ruhl’s personal letter to the editor waiting almost in the same spot, and, with 
In the dark shadow of the tall old re ° ° ° ° that wonderful calm and patience of theirs, 
houses a few people came out and stood Of Collier’s, accompanying the manuscript of this article. ;,.jj,¢ their children or giving a little of 
there watching silently and, as one felt, _ their precious hay to the horses, quietly 
in a sort of despair. All night long waiting their turn while the cannon which 
men were marching by—and in London they were still reading that it was had driven them from their homes kept on thundering behind them. 
but a “demonstration” the Germans were engaged in—down the quay and That afternoon I walked uptown through the shuttered, silent streets—-silent 
across the pontoon bridge—the only way over the Scheldt—over the Téte but for that incessant rumbling in the southeast and the occasional honking flight 
de Flandre and the road to Ghent. They were strung along the street next of some military automobile—to two of the hospitals. In one, a British hospital 
morning, boots mud-covered, mud-stained, intrenching shovels hanging to their on the Boulevard Léopold, the doctor in charge was absent for the moment, and 
belts, faces unshaven for weeks just as they had come from the trenches; there was no one to answer my offer of occasional help if an outsider could be 
yet still patient and cheerful, with that unshakable Flemish good cheer. Ver- of use. As I sat waiting a tall, brisk Englishwoman, in nurse’s uniform, came 
haps, after all, it was not a retreat; they might be swinging round to the south up and asked what I wanted. I told her 
and St. Nicholas to attack the German flank... . “Oh,” she said, and in her crisp English voice, without further ado, “will you 
But before they had crossed, another army, a civilian army, flowed down on help me with a leg?” 
and over the quay For a week people had been leaving Antwerp, now the gen She led the way into her ward, and there we contrived between us to band 
eral flight began. From villages to the east and southeast, from the city itself, age and slip a board and pillow under a fractured thigh. setween whispers of 


people came pouring down. In wagons drawn by huge Belgian draft horses, “Courage! Courage!” to the Belgian soldier, she said that she was the wife 
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of a British general and had two sons in the army, 
and a third——“Poor boy!” she murmured, more to him 
than to me—on one of the ships in the North Sea. I 
arranged to come back next morning to help with the 
lifting, and went on to another hospital in the Rue 
Nerviens, to find that little English lady who crossed 
with us in the Ostend boat in August on the way to 
her sister’s hospital in Antwerp. 


Cheerful Losers 


ERE in the quiet wards she had been working 
H while the Germans swept down on Paris and were 

rolled back again, and while the little nation which 
she and her sister loved so well was being clubbed to its 
knees. Louvain, Liege, Maiines, Namur—chapters in all 
the long, pitiless story were lying there in the narrow 
iron beds. There were men with faces chewed by shrap- 
nel, men burned in the explosion of the powder maga- 
zine at Fort Waelhem, when the attack on Antwerp 
began—-dragged out from the underground passage in 
which the garrison had sought momentary refuge and 
where most of them were killed, burned, and blackened. 
One strong, good-looking young fellow, able to eat and 
live apparently, was shot through the temples and blind 
in both eyes. It was the hour for carrying those well 
enough to stand it out into the court and giving them 
their afternoon’s airing and smoke. One had lost an 
arm, another, a whimsical young Belgian, had only the 
stump of a left leg. When we started to lift him back 
into his bed, he said he had a better way than that. 
So he put his arms round my neck and showed me how 
to take him by the back and the well leg. 

“Bon!” he said, and again “Bon!” when I let him 
down, and then reaching out and patting me on the 
back, “Bon!” he smiled again. 

That night, behind drawn curtains which admitted 
no light to the street, we dined peacefully and well, 
and, except for this unwonted seclusion, just outside 
which were the black streets and still the endless pro- 
cession of carts and wagons and shivering people, one 
might have forgotten, in that cheerfully lighted room, 
that we were not in times of peace. We even loitered 
over a grate fire before going to bed, and talked in 
drowsy and almost indifferent fashion of whether it 
was absolutely sure that the Germans were trying to 
take the town, 


The Flying Death 


T WAS almost exactly midnight that I found myself 
I listening, half awake, to the familiar sound of dis- 

tant cannon. One had come to think of it, almost, 
as nothing but a sound; and to listen with a detached 
and not unpleasant interest as a man tucked com 
fortably in bed follows a roll of thunder to its end or 
listens to the fall of rain 

It struck me suddenly that there was something new 
about this sound; I sat up in bed to listen, and at 
that instant a far-off, sullen “Boom !” was followed by 
a crash as if lightning had struck a house a little way 
down the street. As I hurried to the window there 
came another far-off detonation, a curious wailing 
whistle swept across the sky, and over behind the 
roofs to the left there was another erash. 

One after another they came, at intervals of half 
a minute, or screaming on each other’s heels as if 
racing to their goal. And then the crash or, if far- 
ther away, muffled explosion as another roof toppled 
in, or cornice dropped off, as a house made of canvas 
drops to pieces in a play. 

The effect of those unearthly wails, suddenly singing 
in across country in the dead of night from six—eight 

ten miles away—Heaven knows where—was, as the 
Germans intended it to be, tremendous. It is not easy 
to describe nor to be imagined by those who had not 
lived in that threatened city—the last Belgian strong 
hold—and felt that vast, unseen power rolling nearer 
and nearer. And now, all at once, it was here, mate 
rialized, demoniacal, a flving death, swooping across 
the dark into your’very room. 

It was like one of those dreams in which you cannot 





stir from your tracks, and meanwhile “Boom! 
T zee-ee-ee-ee !’—is this one meant for you? 

Already there was a patter of feet in the dark, and 
people with white bundles on their backs went stum 
bling by toward the river and the bridge. Motors came 
honking down from the inner streets, and the quay, 
which had begun to clear by this time, was again 
jammed. I threw on some clothes, hurried to the 
street. A rank smell of kerosene hung in the air; 
presently a petrol shell burst to the southward, light 
ing up the sky for an instant like the flare from a blast 
furnace, and a few moments later there showed over 
the roofs the flames of the first fire. 

Although we could hear the wail of shells flying 
across their wide parabola both into the town and out 
from the first ring of forts, few burst in our part of 
the city that night, and we walked up as far as the 
cathedral without seeing anything but black and silent 
streets. Everyone in the hotel was up and dressed by 
this time. Some were for leaving at once; one family, 
piloted by the comfortable Belgian servants—far 
cooler than anyone else—went to the cellar, some gath 
ered about the grate in the writing room to watch the 
night out; the rest of us went back to bed. 


Pouring Out of Antwerp 


HERE wasn’t much sleep for anyone that night. 
| The bombardment kept on until morning, lulled 
slightly as if the enemy might be taking break 
fast, then it continued into the next day. And now the 
city—a busy city of near four hundred thousand people 
-emptied itself in earnest. Citizens and soldiers, field 
guns, motor trucks, wheelbarrows, dogcarts, hayricks, 
baby carriages, droves of people on foot, all flowing 
down to the Scheldt, the ferries, and the bridge. They 
poured into coal barges, filling the yawning black holes 
as Africans used to fill slave ships, into launches and 
tugs, and along the roads leading down the river and 
southwestward ‘toward Ostend. 

Cne thought with a shudder of what would happen if 
the Germans dropped a few of their high-explosive 
shells into that helpless mob, and it is only fair to 
remember that they did not, although retreating Bel 
gian soldiers were a part of it, and one of the Ger 
man aeroplanes, a mere speck against the blue, was 
looking calmly down overhead. Nor did they touch 
the cathedral, and their agreement not to shell any of 
the buildings previously pointed out on a map delivered 
to them through the American Legation seemed to be 
observed. 

Down through that mass of fugitives pushed a Lon 
don motor-bus ambulance with several wounded Brit 
ish soldiers, one of them sitting upright, supporting 
with his right hand a left arm, the biceps, bound in 
a blood-soaked tourniquet, half torn away. They had 
come in from the trenches, where their comrades were 
now waiting, with their helpless little rifles, for an 
enemy miles away, who lay back at his ease and swept 
them with shrapnel. I asked them how things were 
going, and they said not very well. They could only 
wait until the German aeroplanes had given the range 
and the trenches became too hot, then fall back, dig 
themselves in, and play the same game over again. 


Toward the Cannon 
OLLOWING them was a hospital-service motor car, 
F driven by a Belgian soldier and in charge of a 
clean-cut, soldierlike-appearing young British offi 
cer. It was his present duty to motor from trench to 
trench across the zone of fire, with the London bus 
trailing behind, and pick up wounded. It wasn't a 
particularly pleasant job, he said, jerking his head 
toward the distant firing, and frankly he wasn’t keen 
about it. We talked for some time, everyone talked to 
everyone else in Antwerp that morning, and when he 
started out again I asked him to give me a lift to 
the edge of town. 
Quickly we raced through the Place de Meir and 
the deserted streets of the politer part of Antwerp 
where, the night before, most of the shells had fallen 


Decorat on by Willard Ortlip 





We went crackling over broken glass, past gaping 
cornices and holes in the pavement, five feet across 
and three feet deep, and once passed a house quietly 
burning away with none to so much as watch the 
fire. The city wall, along which are the first line 
of forts, drew near, then the tunnel passing under 
it, and we went through without pausing and on 
down the road to Malines. We were beyond the town 
now, bowling rapidly out into the flat Belgian coun 
try, and clinging there to the running board with 
the October wind blowing quite through a thin flannel 
suit, it suddenly came over me that things had moved 
very fast in the last five minutes, and that all at 
once, in some unexpected fashion, all that elaborate 
barrier of luissez-passers, sauf conduits, and so on. 
had been swept aside, and, quite as if it were the 
most ordinary thing in the world, I was spinning out 
to that almost mythical “front.” 


The Gunners’ Chorus 


RONT, indeed! It was two fronts. There was an 
Fk explosion just behind us, a hideous noise overhead, 
as if the whole zenith had somehow been ripped 
across like a tightly stretched piece of silk, and a 
shell from the Belgian fort under which we had just 
passed went hurtling down long aisles of air—further 
further—to end in a faint detonation miles away 

Out of sight in front of us, there was an answer 
ing thud, and—*‘T'zvee-ee-ee-er-r-r-BONG !’—a German 
shell had gone over us and burst behind the Belgian 
fort. Under this gigantic antiphony the motor car 
raced along, curiously small and irrelevant on that 
empty country road. 

We passed great holes freshly made—craters five 
or six feet across and three feet deep, neatly blown 
out of the macadam, then a dead horse. There were 
plenty of dead horses along the roads in France, but 
they had been so for days. This one’s blood was not 
yet dry, and the shell that had torn the great rip in 
its chest must have struck here this morning. 

We turned into the avenue of trees leading up to 
a field hospital until a few hours 
Mattresses and bandages littered the deserted 
electric chandelier was still burning 
The young officer pointed to some 
garden. “I had those dug to put the wounded in 
in case we had to hold the place,” he said. “It was 
getting pretty hot.” 


While the Shells Burst 


HERE was nothing here now, however, and, fol 
lowed by the London bus with its obedient en 


listed men doing duty as ambulance orderlies, we 


an empty chateau 
before. 
room, and an 
trenches in the 


motored a mile or so further on to the nearest trench 
It was in an orchard beside a brick farmhouse with 
a vista in front of barbed-wire entanglement and a 
carefully cleaned firing field stretching out to a vil 
lage and trees about half a mile away. They had 
looked very interesting and difficult, those barbed-wire 
mazes and suburbs, ruthlessly swept of trees and 
houses, when I had seen the Belgians preparing for 
the siege six weeks before, and they were to be of 
about as much practical use now as pictures on a wall 

There are, it will be recalled, three lines of forts 
about Antwerp—the inner one, 
city’s wall: a middle one a few miles further out, 
where the British now were, and the outer line, which 
the enemy had already passed. Their artillery was 
hidden far over behind the horizon trees, and the 
British marines and naval reserve men who manned 
these trenches could only wait there, rifle in hand, 
for an enemy that would not come, while a captive 
balloon a mile or two away to the eastward and an 


corresponding to the 


aeroplane sailing far overhead gave the ranges, and 
they waited for the shrapnel to burst. The trenches 
were narrow and shoulder deep, very like trenches for 
gas or water pipes. and reasonably safe except when 
a shell burst directly overhead. One had struck that 
morning just on the inner rim of the trench, blown 


out one of those ernaterlike holes, and discharged all 
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its shrapnel backward across the trench and into one 


of the heavy timbers supporting a bomb-proof reof 
A raincoat hanging to a nail in this timber was 
literally shot to shreds. “That’s where I was stand 
ing.” said the young lieutenant in command, pointing 
with a dry smile to a spot not more than a yard away 
from where the shell had burst. 

Half a dozen young fellows, crouched there in the 
bombproof, looked out at us and grinned. They 
were brand-new soldiers, some of them, boys from 
the London streets who had answered the thrilling 
posters and signs, “Your King and Country Need 
You.” and been sent on this ill-fated expedition for 
their first sight of war. The London papers are 
talking about it as I am writing this—how this hand 
ful of nine thousand men, part of them recruits who 
searcely knew one end of a rifle from another, were 
flung across the Channel on Sunday night and rushed 
up to the front to be shot at and rushed back again. 
I did not know this then, but wondered if this was 
what they had dreamed of—squatting helplessly in 
a ditch until another order came to retire—when they 
swung through the London streets singing “It’s a long, 
long way to Tipperary” two months ago. 


What a Picnic It Was 


ET not one of the youngest and the greenest 
showed the least nervousness as they waited there 


in that melancholy little orchard under the inces 
sant scream of shells. That unshakable British cool 
ness, part sheer pluck, part a sort of lack of imagina 
tion, perhaps, or at least of “nerves,” left them as calm 
and casual as if they were but drilling on the turf 
of Hyde Park. And with it persisted that almost 
equally unshakable sense of class, that touching con 
fidence in one’s superiors—the young clerk’s or me 
ehanic’s inborn conviction that whatever that smart, 
clean-cut, imperturbable young officer does and says 
must inevitably be right—at least that if he is cool and 
serene you must, if the skies fall, be cool and serene too. 
We met one young fellow as we walked through 
an empty lateral leading to a bombproof prepared 
for wounded, and the ambulance officer asked him 
sharply how things had been going that morning. 
“Oh, very well, sir,” he said with the most respect- 
ful good humor, though a shell bursting just then 
a stone’s throw beyond the orchard made both of 
us duck our heads. “A bit hoi, sir, about nine o'clock, 
but only one man hurt. They do seem to know just 
where we are, sir: but wait till their infantry comes 
up—we'll clean them out right enough, sir.” 
And if he had been ordered to stay there and hold 
the trench alone, one could imagine him saying in 
that same tone of deference and chipper good humor 
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“Yes, sir; thank you, sir,” and staying, too, till the 


cows came home 


Right at Our Feet 
KE MOTORED down the line to another trench 
this one along a road with fields in front and 
about a couple of hundred yards behind a clump 


The officer 
here, a tall, upstanding, gravely handsome young man, 


of trees which masked a Belgian battery 


with a deep, strong, slightly humorous voice, and the 
air of one both born to and used to command—the best 
type of navy man—came over to meet us, rather glad, 
it seemed, to see some one The ambulance officer 
had just started to speak when there was a roar 
from the clump of trees, at the same instant an ex 
plosion directly overhead, and an ugly chunk of iron 

a bit of broken casing from a shrapnel shell—plunged 
at our very feet. The shell had been wrongly timed 
and exploded prematurely. 

“T say!” the lieutenant called out to a Belgian 
officer standing not far away, “can’t you telephone 
over to your people to stop that. That’s the third 
time we've been nearly hit by their shrapnel this morn 
ing. After all”’—he turned to us with the air of apolo 
gizing somewhat for his display of irritation—*‘it’s quite 
annoying enough here without that, vou know.” 

It was, indeed, annoying—very. The trenches were 
not under fire in the sense that the enemy were mak 
ing a persistent effort to clear them out, but they 
were in the zone of fire, their range was known, and 
there was no telling when that distant boom thudded 
across the fields whether that particular shell might 
be intended for them or for somebody's house in town 
We could see in the distance their captive balloon, 
and there were a couple of scouts, the officer said, 
in a tower in the village. not much more than half 
a mile away. He pointed to the spot across the 
barbed wire. “We've been trying to pick them off 
with our rifles for the last half hour.” 


The Desire to Be Somewhere Else 


\ ' Ti LEFT them engaged in this interesting dis 
traction, the little rifle snaps in all that mighty 
thundering seeming only toaccept the loneliness 
and helplessness of their position, and spun on down 
the transverse road, toward another trench on the left. 
The progress of the motor seemed slow and disappoint 
ing. Not that the spot a quarter of a mile off was at all 
less likely to be hit, yet one felt conscious of a grow 
ing desire to be somewhere else. And though I took 
off my hat to keep it from blowing off, I found that 
every time a shell went over I promptly put it on 
again, indicating, one suspected, a decline in what the 
military experts call morale 





ONE MIGHT ALMOST HAVE WALKED ACROSS THE SCHELDT over humanity-laden barges on the nights of October 7 and 8. 


from Antwerp across this stream, leaving behind in the city, crumbling and burning under the German shells, only a few hundred wounded soldiers and their nurses. 
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As we bowled down the road toward a group of 
brick houses on the left, a shell passed not more 
than fifty yards in front of us and through the 
side of one of these houses as easily as a circus rider 
Almost at the 
where I haven’t the 
least idea, except that the dust from it hit us in 


pops through a_ tissue-paper hoop. 
same instant another exploded 


the face The motor rolled smoothly along mean- 
while, and the Belgian soldier driving it stared as 
imperturbably ahead of him as if he were back at 
Antwerp on the seat of his taxicab 

You get used to shells in time, it seems, and, de- 
ciding that you either are or are not going to be 
hit, dismiss responsibility and leave it all to fate. 
I must admit that in my brief experience I was not 
able to arrive at this restful state. We reached at 
last the city gate through which we had left Ant- 
werp, and the motor came to a stop just at the inner 
edge of the passage under the fort, and I said good-by 
to the young Englishman ere he started back for the 
trenches again. 

“Well,” he called after me as I started across the 
open space between the gate and the houses, a stone’s 
throw away, “you've had an experience anyway.” 


Discreetly Zigzagging 
WAS just about to answer that undoubtedly I had 
| when—"T2ee-ec-ce-er-r"’—a_ shell just cleared the 

ramparts over our heads and disappeared in the 
side of a house directly in front of us with a roar and 
a geyser of dust. Neither the motor nor a guest’s 
duty now detained me, and, waving him good-by, 
I turned at right angles and made with true civilian 
speed for the shelter of a side street. 

The shells all appeared to be coming from a south- 
east direction, and in the lee of houses on the south 
side of the street one was reasonably protected. Keep- 
ing close to the house fronts and dodging—rather 
absurdly no doubt—into doorways when that wailing 
whistle came up from behind, I went zigzagging 
through the deserted city toward the hotel on the 
other side of town. 

It was such a progress as one might make in some 
fantastic nightmare—as the hero of some eerie piece 
of fiction about the Last Man in the World. Street 
after street, with doors locked, shutters closed, sand- 
bags, mattresses, or little heaps of earth piled over 
cellar windows; streets in which the only sound was 
that of one’s own feet, where the loneliness was made 
more lonely by some forgotten dog cringing against 
the closed door and barking nervously as one bur- 
ried past. 

Here, where most of the shells had fallen the pre- 


ceding night, nearly all the (Continued on page 24) 
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In forty-eight hours nearly half a million people fled 
When the enemy 


poured through the Malines Gate at noon on October 9 they found that much life in the shattered metropolis and no more.—Drawn by Henry Reuterdahl from descriptions by Arthur Ruhl 
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8 COLLIER’S 


NERVES 


HEAVY northeast 
gale was setting 
with a flowing 
tide into the 

river Ems. Out at sea 


dark-gray rain .clouds 
blew raggedly over a 
background but little 


lighter in color. The dis 
tant sea stretched away, 
cheerless and leaden to 
a horizon that was 
whelmed in a gray mist 
where the elements met, 
indistinguishable. The 
nearer waters broke in 
a confused turmoil of 
whitecaps on either 
hand. A heavy swell 
rolled dark between these 
shoals. Up the estuary 
a blur of dirty brown 
smoke, rising from behind a line of bleak sand dunes, 
smudged the sagging sky. It rose from the little town 
of Emden, round the corner. A couple of tall posts, 
wireless “aerials,” stood out black against the smoke. 

In the river, just off the low sandy point, lay a long, 
four-funneled cruiser. In the heavy rain squalls 
which swallowed her every few minutes she looked 
like a thing of mist, so well did the gray of her hull 
and superstructure blend with the gray of sea and 
sky. She pitched slowly and gently at the taut 
stretched cables of her bow anchors, her nose pointed 
seaward toward the incoming tide. From her steam 
pipes the white vapor, which issued deafeningly stridu 
lant, was torn violently away in horizontal pennons. 
At her peak a small flag blew out stiffly. At her stern 
the ensign—black rectangular cross on white, centered 
with the crowned eagle and quartered with a small 
black cross upon the national colors, black, white, and 
red—fiattened itself out in the wind with loud claps 
as the gale half released it for a second and then 
seized upon it again. 


O AND FRO upon her navigating bridge the 
oilskin-clad officer of the watch paced rest 
lessly. Under his sou’wester, anxious, strained 


haggard face whose weather 
unhealthy yellow. 


eyes peered from a 
beaten brown was paled to an 
Up and down he went, but never for a moment did 
he take those anxious eyes from the dark channel 
ahead of the ship’s bows. The lookouts posted at 
each end of the bridge, behind the canvas 
“dodger.” gazed with equal fixity 
On their faces the same tension, the same evidence 
of sleepless nights, was visible. Behind them, in a 
wheelhouse from which the glass panels had been 
removed, stood a couple of quartermasters. Stiffly 
motionless behind the steering telemotor they con- 
versed in low, nervous voices. The hands of one of 


close 


toward the sea. 


them, a giant of a man, shook continuously as he 
held them pendant against his thighs. 

A blue-uniformed officer with gold bands across his 
cuffs appeared upon the bridge and approached. the 
lieutenant. They saluted each other with a friendly 
nod after the formal fingers to the brow. 

“Any orders yet, Herr Leutnant?’ asked the new- 
comer. He was a heavily built man with a bluish 
nose that bent birdlike from between protruding eyes. 
He worried continnally with thumb and finger at a 
ragged gray mustache. He followed the lieutenant 
to a position at the center of the bridge. 

“We start directly,” said the navigating lieutenant 
in a weary voice, “when the Herr Kapitiin returns.” 


OTH stared silently down at the roof of the con- 
B ning tower just below them and at the two long 
guns which emerged from the turret in front of 
it. The open manhole in the conning tower vitalized 
the familiar objects with a touch of grim expectation. 
“Ach!” said the engineer at last gloomily. “It is 
perhaps better—I cannot sleep here—I cannot read 
even Nietzsche I cannot longer read.” 

“Sleep!” echoed the lieutenant. “I have not slept 
for a week. I see always those cursed destroyers 
slipping through the mist—I see them when I close 
my eyes—I see them when I am on duty—TI know no 
longer whether I see them or not—and worse than the 
destroyers—” he broke off suddenly 

“Ach, ja,” .said the engineer, “vou have had a bad 
time—but you can at least see the danger coming 
sometimes down there, I begin to imagine things—I 
have not let myself imagine, Herr Leutnant—I have 
read the sublime words of Zarathustra—I could al 
ways read them—but now I can no longer. How long 
have we been here, Bielefeld?’ he finished abruptly. 
“Four days.” 
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“Ach, so! I thought it was a week—what days!” 

“Ja wohl!” 

The two men fell silent again, staring at the sea. 
Once the lieutenant made a quick movement of alarm, 
whipped out his binoculars, and gazed into the gray 
distance. He put them back after some minutes with- 
out a word. On the whole ship was no other sound 
than the strident rasps of the escaping steam and the 
drone of the gale through the wind-tautened stays. 


, I ‘HE engineer spoke again 
“What does Borkum say?’ 
“Enemy disappeared into the offing 
keep their stations in this weather.” 
“Tt is our chance, then.” 
“Yes—perhaps.” 
“You fear 
“Everything—in this rat trap. 
all in. If only we could start!" 
“Ja wohl—anything is better than this 
movement of the engines is soothing—this stillness 


could not 


The picket boats are 
besides, the 


day after day is unnerving. If only we had some good 
Welsh coal! This soft stuff! One burns and burns 
and gets no heat!” 

“And advertise ourselves to every cursed scout in 
the North Sea!” 

A sailor, heavy in oilskins, drew up and saluted. 

“The Herr Kapitiin is coming. Herr Leutnant.” 

The engineer disappeared. His friend went to the 
starboard rail of the bridge and looked over. A 
motor boat was approaching in a smother of flying 
spray. 

A boatswain’s whistle shrilled loudly. A minute 
later the captain came up the ladder on to the bridge, 
shaking the water from his oilskins like a wet dog and 
dabbing at his square, reddish beard with a handker- 
chief. The lieutenant saluted, searching his com- 
mander’s face for a hint of the orders he bore. The 
captain’s eyes were hard, the eyes of a man who had 
been contemplating desperate possibilities. His bluish 
lips were cut in a thin, straight line across his beard. 
He spoke curtly. 

“Get the starboard anchor up. Tell the Herr Stabs- 
Ingenieur I wish to speak to him.” 


E WENT heavily into the wheelhouse and bent 
H over the chart. Outside the lieutenant blew his 

whistle and shouted an order. An instant later 
the shrill piping of the boatswain repeated the call. 
There was a scurry of men along the deck toward 
the bows and the clank of a capstan hauling in the 
heavy chain. 

The staff engineer stood in conversation with the 
captain. In the low murmur of their voices certain 
repetition—"Knots—this 
coal—revolutions—coal.” The captain nodded. 

“Do your best,” he said briefly. 

“We make a dash for it?” queried the engineer. 
Still he worried at his ragged mustache and the pro 
truding eyes above his beaklike nose moved with little 
quick stares like a frightened bird. 

The captain smiled grimly. 

“We rejoin the fleet—while we can—those are the 
We will do our best and God be with us—do 
maxim in Zarathustra, Herr Wollen 


words were emphasized Dy 


orders 
vou find that 
metz?” 

The engineer shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ach! I know no longer, Herr Kapitiin 
is better than this—anything!”’ 

“We start at once,” said the captain and went out 
on to the bridge without The ship's 
bugler saluted and stood stiffly to attention as he 


anything 


more words. 


emerged. 
‘Battle stations!" said the captain. 


The how! of the gale in the rigging was lost in the 
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By F.. Britten Austin 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE 


HARDING 


sternly joyous run of 


brazen notes, taken up 
and repeated all over the 
vessel For a minute or 
two the erstwhile de 
serted decks swarmed 
with hurrying men. They 
disappeared rapidly into 
turrets, fighting-tops, fire 
control stations, or stood 


alert, behind the unpro 


tected antitorpedo guns. 
There was a buzz of 
excited voices which 


would not 
hushed. At last the 
never-diminished tension 
of four long days of in 
action was broken. They 
were going to move, to 


easi ly be 


do something. No longer 

were they to lie 
Waiting, waiting, while perhaps at any 
struction was creeping stealthily toward them under 
the surface of the water. They 
ing vigils of the previous weeks at sea, the un- 
relieved strain of watching the horizon for a gray 
spot in daytime or a blur closer at hand in the 
obscurity of the night. They forgot the awful min 
utes which dragged out, heavy with their lives as 
they approached an unknown ship, forgot the paralyz- 
ing uncertainty when the wireless began on its mys- 
terious message reporting her. They forgot the night 
alarms, the perpetual dodging of the hostile cruisers, 
the chases, and the escapes, and the last fierce pursuit 
which had driven them all but out of coal behind the 
shelter of Borkum Island. The memory of these 
things was blotted out by the nerve-sapping suspense 
of the past four days while they waited for a chance 
to elude the hostile cruisers watching for them in the 


there, 
minute de- 


forgot the weary 


offing. Now they experienced the gladness of a re 
lease as from an intangible but none the less close 
prison. Nevertheless all of this emotional and mental 
strain was marked in eyes dark-rimmed and 
that had grown thinner. The alacrity of their move- 
ments now was not the alacrity of men who leap, 
calm souled and confident to test their strength in a 
crisis; it was the fussiness of neurotics who are glad 
to translate their nerve force into physical action as 
an escape from the barren travail of their brains. 


ae oe of black smoke rolled heavily from the 


four funnels of the cruiser, were blown rapidly 
by the gale in one thick all-obliterating mist 
telegraph 


faces 


toward the low shores. An engine-room 
clanged harshly while the port anchor, dripping black 
mud, came slowly up to the hawse hole. Again the 
telegraph clanged. There was a flurry in the water 
astern and the long gray cruiser commenced to move 
along the dark fairway into the stormy gray of the 
autumn afternoon. 


Quickly she got into her stride. On the port bow 
the island of Borkum was beginning to loom up just 
distinguishable through the driving scud. The wire 


less was talking with it. 
regularitvy—"“No enemy in sight.” 
down the Eastern branch of the Ems, 
heavy swell that rolled darkly toward her to be di 
vided into two thin, translucent curtains of water 
poised like wings on either side of her bows. The 
shoals to port and starboard glimmered away into 
the distance, stretches of running, leaping, 
jostling whitecaps. The water under their lee showed 
an ugly dirty vellow that contrasted with the black 
waves of the channel. On the bridge the navigating 
lieutenant still peered anxiously into the veiled hori 


tjorkum reported with steady 
The cruiser hurried 
meeting a 


wide 


zon. Every now and then he glanced back at the 
welter of black smoke issuing from the funnels and 
muttered fluent curses that were the perverted ex 
pression of the prayer in his heart. Behind him stood 
the captain and the commander, conversing in the 
intervals of raising their binoculars to their eyes. 

At every minute a message from the wireless room 
was brought to the captain. Borkum was still talking. 
Suddenly the tenor of its messages changed. “Two 
British cruisers passing the mine field in the Western 
Ems.” A moment later Emden reported three sub- 
marines at the fork of the channel 


HE captain smiled grimly. He could not now go 

I back, but apparently he had given his warders 
the slip. He went to the engine-room telephone 

and spoke a few words to the chief In answer the 
masses of black smoke from the funnels rolled out even 
more densely than before. The curtains of flying water 
at the bows rose a little higher and remained at the 
ently swept 


elevation. Borkum announced, “Mines evic 


a te 


sit 


gon 


the 
her 
to / 
saw 


Then 
with 
pani 


as 


AR 
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fact, in slight 
audible to 
leeward. d The 
captain turned and laughed with the commander. The 
They 


or damaged—engaging cruisers.” In 
inlis of the gale, slow dull 


The batteries on the island were firing. 


booms were 


situation could not be more favorable. had as 


good as escaped. 


FEW long minutes more and they had reached 
the open sea. Borkum was a gray blur on 
their port quarter, the land to the east of 
them passed into invisibility. Here they felt the full 


force of the gale. 

The cruiser nosed into great waves that leaped green 
above the bows and fell with a heavy thud upon the 
deck. roll with 
violent pitching and the officers on the bridge clutched 
at the rail with one hand while with the other they 
The 
veils of driving mist which swept continuously across 
the waters might hide a menace that would loom up 
at any instant as destruction. Suddenly a telephone 
hell rang in the wheelhouse behind them. <A ran 


She endeavored to combine a steady 


pressed their glasses hard against their eyes. 


man 
out, saluted and reported : 
“Submarine right ahead 
The message came from an observing station on the 


about 1,000 meters.” 


foremast. The three officers on the bridge searched 
the sea in front of them with their binoculars. Yes! 
No! Yes! The navigating lieutenant saw a flitting 


patch of foam on the dark sea, a splash in the air as 


a wave lifted. He recognized it instantly as a periscope 


cutting through the water, coming straight toward 
them. They must shoot—shoot at once! He turned 
toward his superiors. The captain had already 


shouted one order, was now yelling instructions to the 
men at the port antitorpedo guns. The cruiser turned 
slightly to starboard. Onward drove the patch of foam, 
aiming apparently at their The lieutenant felt 
his left hand hurt him—it was the intensity of his 
nervous grip upon the rail. Behind heard a 
sudden order, followed instantly by the sharp, splitting 


side. 
him he 


reports of the light guns. 

At the same moment the circle of a conning tower 
broke the surface of the sea, followed by a glistening 
whaleback. As it emerged he saw it ina 
of flame, a film of had a glimpse of a 
great hole in the whaleback, then the submarine 
kicking up her stern in the air 
ghastly second the lieu 
on her conning 


veiled sheet 
smoke. He 
and 
nose foremost, 
For one awful, 
of the large initial 
They had sunk one 


dived 
as she went. 
tenant had a 
tower. It was U 
of their own submarines! 


i TURNED to see the face of his captain fixed in 
H an expression of horror. Everyone on the bridge 
They had lost command over 
themselves, and they knew it. No one spoke. With a 
fierce effort of will the lieutenant pressed his glasses 
What was that? He 


view 
Unterseeboot ! 


was trembling. 


to his eves, scanned the horizon. 


saw a dark spot rising and falling, circling against the 


Then he turned 
with a cry of 
panic: ‘‘ They are all around 
#8! Starboard your helm!’ 
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gray sky like a black gull wheeling in the gale. It 
was a seaplane, daringly reconnoitering even in this 
weather. It was a discovery. Borkum confirmed the 


fear. “Cruisers turning back to sea—difficult to range 
in this weather.” 

The guns’ crews at the antitorpedo armament had 
also seen the aeroplane. A shot cracked out auto 


matically without orders. The captain losing all con- 
trol over his nerves after the last shock, ran along 


the bridge to the port rail and excitedly ordered them 
to continue. “Fire!” he shouted, “fire!—a hundred 
marks to the that brings it down!” His face 
worked with a maniac fury, his voice was the voice 
of a man out of himself. It seemed that he wished 
to revenge his terrible mistake upon the aeroplane. 
Crack! Crack! Crack! went the guns, while the men 
behind the rubber shoulder pieces swore violent oaths. 
The firing had continued for a couple of minutes or 
more when the telephone bell rang again. 

“The lieutenant in the observing station wishes to 
know what you are firing at, Herr Kapitiin!” 

The captain was about to discharge a volley of oaths 


crew 


upon the man when a sharp cry from the com- 
mander stopped him. The captain looked again 
through his glasses. It was suddenly obvious to 


everybody that the aeroplane was no aeroplane but 
in actual fact a wheeling gull. 

fire, you—[objurgatory ]—fools!” yelled 
the captain. In a nervous rage he bit furiously at 
the red beard his lip. “Tell the Herr 
Leutnant Feldmann to keep a better lookout!” he 
said the 


IGHT bells sounded. The navigating lieutenant was 
E relieved. He descended from the bridge and stood 
for a moment in a warm spot in the lee of the for- 

ward funnel trying to achieve a yawn that kept open- 
ing his mouth without filling his lungs. His blood, 
drugged with fatigue toxins was in urgent 
more oxygen, but his overtaxed failed 


“Cease 


below 


savagely to messenger. 


need of 


nerves to syn 


chronize the action of his muscles. His eyes burned 
in his head. He stumbled down the companion 
way, rubbing at them, and took off his dripping 
oilskins outside the wardroom door. His servant 
appeared and was ordered to bring him a. stiff 
tumbler of brandy. 

Then he entered the empty wardroom and flung 
himself full length upon a sofa. He tried to shut 
his eyes, but found himself obstinately staring wide- 


awake at a paint blister on the bulkhead. Disconnected 
thoughts—-visions, rather, of craft of various 
driving through the gale passed through his brain. Es 
pecially the black dot of the seaplane which was no 
seaplane danced before his eyes, maddening him with 
itsrefusal to be banished. Behind a door in his conscious 
ness wasthe horror ofthe sunken submarine—he fought 
hard to keep that door closed and caught himself star 
ing into it in intervals of relaxed vigilance. He could 
not sleep. try as he would. Even the strong spirits 
failed to narcotize him. If anything, they spurred his 
harassed brain into greater activity. He fretted for 
a drowsiness that would not come. At last, with a 
curse, he rose and walked out of the wardroom. 

Outside, he stood for a moment hesitating. 
for companionship like a sick man who lies awake at 
night. He over the list of his comrades at their 
battle stations. Then he his down to the 


engine room. 


STIFLING atmosphere, hot, damp, and thick with 
A the smell of oil, assailed him as he descended the 
iron ladder. The out on his 
brow as he passed along a gloomy narrow corridor, just 


types 


craving 


ran 


made way 


steep sweat broke 
wide enough for a man, between packed boiler tubes 
ranged on both sides to the rooflike bottles in a wine 
vault. He finally into a large 
with electric light. On a platform at 
the staff with 
surrounded by a 


merchant's emerged 
space brilliant 
some of his 
array of 
speaking 
but 


engineer 
formidable 


one end stood 
assistants, 
indicator dials, 
tubes, and other 


idea. 


telegraphs, 
fittings of 


telephones, 


whose use he had 
a vague 
The 
mustache 
hummed in 


little gray 
him to where the turbines 
It was comparatively quiet 
down here. Only a few men were visible, but the lieu 
tenant knew that a hundred or so were 
fiercely in the this mass of mechanism 
which gave the ship her life. From a manhole at the 
other end of the engine room a couple of men were 
drawing out what naked 
torso black as from an explosion. It stoker 
who had collapsed. The staff engineer frowned as 
the limp body was carried off to the sick bay. He 
turned and snarled irritably at the question of the 
lieutenant. 


still worried at his 


as he gazed below 


engineer 
their casings. 
laboring 


bowels of 


seemed to be a corpse, its 


was a 


‘Two hundred and fifty revolutions and not a 
turn more can we get out of this verfluchte 
coal. That is the tenth man in the last quarter of 


We can 
Go and tell that to the Herr Kapitiin 
and leave'us to our work.” 

clear in front. 
behind,” 


an hour. 
do no more. 


There’s no use in worrying us. 


there 
the 


but 
observed 


“Tt seems are two 


cruisers somewhere lieuten 


ant in a placatory voice. 
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For one ghastly 
second the lieu- 


tenant had a 
view of the large 
initial on her 
conning tower. 
They had sunk 
one of 

their 

own sub- 
marines! 








the devil 
self 
“We 


some 


“T don’t care if hell's in front of us and 
himself behind!” roared the 
control in the exasperation of 
should at least get something that 
heat there—Gott Do you know how 
this muck we burning hour? 
finished savagely. 


engineer, losing 
his 
would 


nerves, 
give 
sei dank! many 


tons of are per ’ he 


lieutenant waited for the angwer. 


HE 
“Thirty per 


ting 250 revolutions—go 
Herr Kapitiin !” 
The lieutenant’s own irritation was inflamed by this 


and we 
tell 


are only get 
that to the 


Tons hour 


and 


display of temper 
“We didn’t supply the 
The engineer overwhelmed him with a roar of curses 


coul 


and finished with an angry order to leave his engine 
room. His bulging birdlike eves glared with an in 
sane hatred. 

The lieutenant returned a bitter retort that had no 


justification in fact and climbed up the ladders to the 


deck. There he stood swaying for a moment or two, 
chilled to the change in temperature, al 


though he the lee the superstructure. 


the bone Dy 


Was on side of 


Raindrops splashed heavily upon him from above. 
The ship was plunging and rolling more than ever, 


and he noticed the motion after the comparative quiet 
below. 


The gale had evidently freshened. He shivered with 


cold and half turned to go below again. Then he 
changed his mind and stumbled forward, slipping at 
every step on the wet, unstable deck 

n the forward turret was his friend. Gunnery Lieu 
tenant Arenschmidt He opened the steel door and 
entered, The narrow metal box into which the 
breeches of two 8.2 guns protruded was lit by elec 
tric lamps behind wire guards. It was filled with 
the crews of the two guns, seated comfortably on the 
floor with their backs against the walls In the 


shell bins at the top of the ammunition hoists a pro 


jectile lay ready for each gun. The gunnery lieu- 
tenant rose as his friend entered and held out his 
hand with a smile. He was a jolly young man, 
this lieutenant, whose manly beauty, marred though 


it was by a student saber cut, fluttered many a female 
heart. He vith all his 
humor. 
“Hallo, Bielefeld! 
the slip after all?’ 


ESPITE the buoyancy of his tone, the navigating 
lieutenant noticed that his lips trembled and 


that his eves were deadly 


spoke now usual boisterous 


good 
Glad to see you! Giving them 


serious 


Ere any reply was possible, a bell rang sharply. 
The gunnery lieutenant jumped away from his friend. 
The indicators from the forward fire-control  sta- 
tion marked a direction, an elevation, and a range. 
The navigating lieutenant stood back away from 
the alert groups behind the breeches. He felt the 
floor turning with him while the ship lurched heay 
ily. { moment later he heard a muffled thud, and 


everything shook. 


The starboard gun had been fired. He heard the hiss 


of the air blast clearing the fumes from the firing 
chamber. and then the breech was swung open. The 
hydraulic chain rammer, jointed like a foot rule, 
pushed another shell into (Continued on page 31) 
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A Problem in Eugenics 


N A SUNDAY morning—a year 
ago it was—I sat in my room 


with my feet on the window sill 
to shut off the view; for the 
smell of my boarding-house back yard 
is always an eyesore to my content when 
I’ve slipped off my shoes and am taking 


my ease. I was teetered back on the 
hind legs of a chair, trying to coax out 
of my dudeen one of those smooth pipe 
dreams ye ‘see advertised in the papers 
with a premium coupon in every ten 
cent can. I'd got as far as driving the 


big grays on the three-ton truck at two 
dolla*s more a week, when into the room 
poye Tim Doak. 

Pops, do ye mind! Not the way a 
cannon firecracker bids ye the top of the 
morning on Fourth of July, but like the 
undertaker at Pat O’Hara’s funeral sat 
down unbeknown on the toy balloon the 
corpse had bought for little Patsy only 


an hour before poor O’Hara was run 
over by the cars. There was noise 
a-plenty, but no enthusiasm from Tim. 


“Have ye an Englishman boarding in 
this house?” he hopeful by way 
of greeting. 


says 


OW I went with Tim Doak 
N to a Maxwell Street kosher res 
taurant on Good Friday when he 
asked the waiter the same way did he 
have any fish; so I knew what to ex- 
pect: Tim had a bone to pick with some 
loyal subject of King George. “We have 
not,” says I, getting up to shake hands. 
“"Tis a peaceable Irish neighborhood. 
Must ye lick a Johnny Bull, Tim?” 
“Tis me duty,” he speaks back at me 
solemn, gripping my fingers hard. 


once 


I saw plain by the signs there was 
sand in his gizzard, but I couldn’t make 


out why he did not spit on his hands 
like he usually does when there’s a fight 
bottled up in him that’s crowding hard 
on the cork. I was beginning to be anx- 
ious about Tim; he was that calm. 

“It should be a pleasure to ye,” I tells 
him. 

“It will,” says he with the same sort of 
joy a man that’s going to be hung agrees 
with the priest who whispers comfortably 
in his ear that all will soon be over. 

‘Twas evident as a two-carat boil on 
your best girl’s nose that Tim Doak had 
dyspepsia of the mind. I’ve known him 
when a grouch stuck in that way to insist on chewing 
all the buttons off the coat of the first 
met and giving a parade in the middle of the street by 


himself. Tim was never one to be selfish with trouble 
he had. He was more than willing to spread it around. 
“Ye have sorosis of the liver,” I diagnoses what 


“Four fingers of rye liniment rubbing your 
Wait ‘til I put on my 
and we'll go down to Kenna’s.” 

“Ye know I’m on the 
back,” he rebukes me sharp. 


ails him. 
will 


insides cure ye. shoes 


water wagon this two years 


“Besides, ‘tis not me 


liver that’s gone on strike. "Tis a lockout again’ me 
heart that’s the difficulty.” And then a noise came 
out of his chest like somebody had stabbed a punch 
ing bag and let out all the air. 

“Tell me about it, Tim. Sit ye down, man,” I in 
vites him. “Ye look bad. Dan Hogan will stand your 


friend whatever sickness ye’ve got, so long as signing 
the pledge ain't 
what ails ye?” 

“Do ve know anything about eugenics? 
the question out of the rocking-chair rough, like he 
was ripping the cat off his lap. 

“Eugene who?’ says I. 

“Eugenics is not the 
back at me disgusted. 
have and ’tis catching.” 
then!” 
Bulls. But can it 


contagious. Can ye put a name to 


’ Tim throws 


man!” he comes 
the English 


name of a 
“'Tis a disease 
“So sticks 


[rish?” 


long as it 
take with the 


“Success to it, says I. 


to the Johnny 


LOOKED at Tim close, for I was suspicious of 
I him. <A kind of mottled-blue look he had spread 

all over his face; he was sweating hard, and his 
eves was tired red. “It can, and it has,” he dingdongs 
mournful as a church bell tolling for a man that died 
owing the sexton money. 

Tim Doak gave me the creeps. Id read in the 
Chicago “American” all about germs, and I knew they 


jump on ye from behind when ye ain’t looking So I 


backs off to the other side of the room. Vaccination 


might save me yet. "Tis not me that’s got it, but Nora 
Muldoon.” he goes on like a dirge 
What with the red in his eyes and his blue hose 


policeman he 
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Tim comes up off the floor like he had wings, and turns 

a somersault over the Professor’s head. He falls on his back and lies quiet 
while the Englishman makes a seat of him and brushes his clothes as cool as ye please got 
reliable for 


and the white streaks on his face he resembled a wet 


second-hand flag at half-mast. I comes back to the 
table and examines him careful to see could I find 
any other signs on him. But ‘tis catching, ye say,” I 
reminds him. “And if Nora Muldoon’s got it, ye sure 
have been exposed bad.’ 

“TIT have.” says he. His voice sounds fatal, and I 
edges off a bit, precautious. “But I’m immune, Dan. 
Im immune.” “Twas pitiful how ashamed he was. 

“Then ‘tis a dirty blackguard the Englishman is 
that gave it to Nora Muldoon. Ain’t there any cure 
for it? I wants to know.” 

and begins to kick the chairs 


bk JUMPS up 
H around and act like himself. 
“There is!” says he, biting off the word quick. 
He holds up his fist. 
the 
notions in 


“Come with me, 
the British 


the colleen’s head.” 


“T have it here!” 
Dan, 
that put 

‘Tis not according to Hoyle and the catechism that 
one Trish lad should ask another for a reason why he’s 
but this time I 


while I reprove looks of scum 


them crazy 


fight an Englishman: was 


going to 


ce. 2 k. all the dope on my friend’s hallucination, as 
B. L. T. says when he’s short of type in the line column 
of the Chicago “Tribune.” 

“Ye are as mysterious as a woman going to vote,” 
I shoots at Tim. “Spit the news out of ye. Belike 


your stomach to get rid of the bile before 
we violate the treaty of with King George.” 
Tim Doak looks at me with pity showing in his eye 
ike Hinky Dink 
date for alderman of 


"twill ease 


peace 


regard a Republican candi- 
the First Ward 
on his campaign. ‘Tis too bad ve are such a 


would 
spending real 


moneys 


fool, Dan Hogan,” I could see him think. Then he 
pulls a paper out of his pocket and reads it at me 
with his nose up as if I was a livery horse pulling a 
hack that he was passing in a new automobile. One 


shall have to lick Tim Doak to keep 
our friendship from souring 


of these days I 


“*Eugenices,’"’ says he off the tract, “‘is the study 
of agencies under human control that may improve 
vr impair the racial qualitic of future generations, 
either physically or mentally.’ 


“Of course it is,” 
does it mean?” 

That was a fast inshoot, and I thoughy 
he'd dodge away from the plate. 

“It means,” Tim, keeping tah 
with the tract, “that these agencies un- 
der my human control” (he holds up 
both his, fists) “are going to impair 
the racial qualities of a certain 
lishman’s that the future gep. 
erations of his grandchildren all will 
have black busted 
front teeth.” 

“Good!” says I. “I’m strong for that 
eugenics stuff, what I’ve heard of it. 
Tell me the rest.” 

“Listen!” says Tim like he was start. 
ing a coroner’s inquest. “Ye know, Dan, 
I've been keeping company with 
Muldoon going on two years.” 


HAD no notion of alienating the 
young lady's affections she’s too 
quiet to thought it 


was safe to agree to that part of what 
he had to say. 


says I. “And What 


says 


Eng- 
face so 


eyes, hoses, 


and no 


Nora 


suit me—so | 


“IT never spoke me intentions,” goes 
on Tim, “but Nora knew I had them; 
what with walking out with her every 


Saturday night, and the moving-picture 
theatres, and going to mass, and cutting 
out the drink, to say nothing about the 


Teamsters’ Ball, I took her to New 
Year’s. Nora Muldoon is a fine-looking 
girl, and of course I wasn't the only 


chutes; but 
the 
the 


roller coaster on the 
last night I thought 
good for me as for 
It was, until that English- 
man butted in and started me looping 
the loop and doing the leap for life out 
where the air is loose and there ain’t no 
tracks. I lit heavy, Dan; for they threw 


up to 
Was as 
them, 


going 
rest of 


too, bloody 


the switch on me unbeknown. I was 
side. swiped on the curve and all my 
sheathing tore off. Nora took a look 
at me through the cracks to see what 
I’m loaded with; but I’m empty, Dan 


empty as a keg after an Arbeiterverein 
picnic.” 

I nodded my head to show I under- 
stood, and Tim goes on some more. 

“Twas this way,” he explains. “Nora 
cooks for the chef at Mrs. A. Oswald 
Porter’s, that society lady who's usually 
her name in the paper. She's as 
news as your friend T. R.” 
(Which is a dig at me; because Tim Doak always votes 
for Bryan whether William J. is running in the race or 
just out exercising on the track.) “Mrs. Porter has had 
all the fads from the Merry Widow waltz tothe tango 
One-step-more-is-grounds-for-divorce. She has pushed 
all the good head and made 
for most dozen or two 


her 
isms and a 


sense to one side in 
of the latest 

Ye likely know from reading the so- 
the ‘Examiner’ that Mrs. Porter ain't 
exactly what ye would call a domestic woman. All the 
family she has is a three-quarter husband half of the 


room 
of the 
( iety 


is-nots. 
news in 


time and a Chinese dog. Belike ’tis because she’s no 
babies of her own to cuddle, she snuggles up so close 
to them fads. Anyways, she’s took bad with eugenics. 
She's got what little has all smeared up, 
like a gent’s complexion down to Mudlavia when he’s 
getting his 

“Well, Dan, to push the back of me story to the 
front, Mrs. Porter ain’t satisfied just to believe in 
engenics and let it go at that. She has to try it on 
some one. Of and her husband and the 
Chink poodle ain’t eligible, because they’re married, 
all except the dog. So—” 


brains she 


resolutions boiled out. 


ror ul 


course she 


“And what is eugenics?’ I asks Tim again. 
LOOKS at me like I wasn’t a friend of his, 


| a 
and he pulls out his 


some more off of it. 
“ ‘Eugenics,’ ” he says, “ 


tract again to read me 
‘consists in the enforcement 
of judicious mating and the debarring of those unfit 
to have children from marrying.’ ” 
“T understand now,” "Tis 
“Ye lie,” says Tim, friendly again. 


says I. 


“Ye know noth- 


ing about it, Dan Hogan. I'll tell ye what is the 
crazy scheme: ’tis good breeding they’re after. A lot 
of lightweight Englishmen and Mrs. A. Oswald Porter 


and such like are going to start a fancy human stable 
kennel they’d call it. Instead of 
raising blue-ribbon colts and pups for the horse and 
dog shows, or prize Plymouth Rocks, or 
a breed of people 


or maybe ‘tis a 


merino sheep, 
or Durham cattle, they aim to get 
where all the women will be Lillian Russells and all 


the men white hopes.” 


A ian 


eo 
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COLLIER’S 


“Tis a good plan,” says I. “I’m thinking there’s 


no other way to beat the nigger.” 


“Ye left your brains in your other suit.” Tim 
tries to shrivel me up. “Sure, ‘tis not prize fighters 
they’re after at all. According to my notion, ’tis a 


ccheme to reduce wages. They want to breed a 


sort of man that can do the work of two at the same 
as one.” 


again’ 


pay 
“T’'m 
to the union. 


should be reported 


scientifie-man 


says I. “It 
more of that 


it, 
’'Tis some 


agement plot.” 


“Devil a bit would I care what it is,” says Tim, 
ge, “if it didn’t set Nora again’ me. Will ye hold 


oe pell-clapper tongue from interrupting! A week 
ago Mrs. A. Oswald Porter catches eugenics from a 
pook with a red leather and breaks out 
promiscuous with enthusiasm, like an attack of the 
hives. She’s itching all over to experiment with some- 
pody and spread the among the heathen. 
Nora is the first victim of her prosecuting zeal. Mrs. 
Pp. coaxes her to go to a lecture by the Englishman 


cover, she 


disease 


that wrote the book. Professor Twickenham Potts 
his name is. 

“The girl never dreams of taking any hurt, and 
she goes, of course, having a good place and high 


wages, and not wanting to make the mistress sore. 
Sure, in two years Nora has been a Socialist and a 
Fletcherizer and a suffragette, and has ate every kind 
of breakfast food, from soup to cheese, all to please 
Mrs. Porter. She saw no harm in The 
girl told me herself she thought at first it was some 
kind of exercise ye took in your room the first thing 
ye got up in the morning. 


eugenics. 


7 HE lecture was at a hall, and Mrs. Porter had 
seats in the front row, so Nora hears all the 
omaldhoun has to say in his speech. After the 

meeting is over, Mrs. P. takes her up on the stage and 

introduces her to the professor as a promising type, 


though up to then Nora hadn't promised a word. He 
talks to her polite, for Mrs. A. Oswald is one of 
the patronizeresses of his show. Nora sees how the 
land lies, and she says dutiful how interested she 


is in eugenics. Then the professor tells her she would 
make a grand subject for a practical test, and he 
gives her a handful of circulars to read that has all 
the directions. On the way home Mrs. P. talks an 
arm nearly orf the girls and tells Nora all she'll do for 
her if the colleen will let her and the professor pick 
out a man to marry 
and by-laws of the lodge.” 

“"'Tis again’ the law!” I cries out. “Tis 
nor less than Why, Tim, it ain’t decent!” 

“No more it ain't,” he back hard. 


Lost 


EFT to his own devices for some miles back, the 
tired horse trotted briskly up to the stable in 
the rear of Mr. George Cook’s bachelor quar 
ters, where he halted so abruptly that he came 

perilously near precipitating the slumbering occupants 
of the vehicle headlong into the alley at his feet. Even 
by the aid of the brilliant moonlight it was some little 
time before the two fuddled worshipers of Bacchus 
recognized their old familiar.surroundings sufficiently 
to trust themselves to alight. 

“Just one more little drink, George?” 
Mulberry pleaded thickly. “It'll brighten the two of 
us up a bit. I needs it to git home by.” The large, 
bony gentleman, to whom this logical appeal was ur- 
gently addressed, produced the required 
flask reluctantly, and, after taking the pre 
caution of helping himself to a liberal pota- 
tion, maintained a firm grasp on the bottle, 
while his undersized companion drank deep. 

“I guess one more /ittle drink won't do 
you any real harm, even if it won’t do you 


according to the specifications 
no more 


says “Few of 


Mr. William 


any particular good.” Mr. George Cook 
Sighed begrudgingly. “It’s the first drink 


and the last that counts most anyway,” he 
orated under the tongue-limbering effects of 
the fiery liquor. “The rest of it is only 
filler and fetches up the high ‘cost of living.” 

In Spite of George Cook’s highly compli 
cated and confusing intimation that the 
liquor was all but wasted, the drink had an 
immediate and salutary effect on the bear- 
ing of his friend. Mr. William Mul 
berry’s eye took on a less glazed ap- 
pearance; he carried his lightly con 
structed body more like its original 
blue print and began to review the de 
Plorable situation in which he found him 
Self placed. he spoke 
earnestly, allowing his hand to fall and rest 
affectionately on the other’s shoulder 
you want to old, old friend, what 
loves you dearly, suffering the tortures of 
4 million martyrs?” 

“You’ve had enough now, Bill,” countered 


’ 


“Dear George’ 


“does 


see an 


The dissembling patient 
stirred restlessly in bed. 

**I don’t want no doctors,’’ 
he objected fiercely, ‘‘when 
I’m gettin’ better right along’’ 


FOR 


them fashionable fads is, or the society folks wouldn't 


take up with them. Sure, I was that ashamed of 
meself last night when Nora was telling me about it 
I couldn’t look her in the face.” 

“She talked with ye, herself, about those things! 
Tim, I'm surprised at the girl!” 

“She did,” says he. “Not bold and straight out, 
mind ye, but hinting around. Dan, man, she’s con 
verted to the scheme! She told me with her own 
mouth she’d as much as promised Mrs. Porter she'd 
get married on the eugenics plan. She’s to have a 
two-acre farm adjoining the Onwentsia Club, with 
the house all furnished for a wedding present. Nora 
says she is tired of working out and wants a home 


‘Ye should be the last to blame me, Tim,’ 
she to me when down in the 
mouth. ‘’Tis a good chance for me, and a poor girl 
has to look out for herself.’ 
of them tracts to read, telling me I 
it better when I'd looked them over. 


of her own. 


says she saw I was 
Then she gives me some 


would understand 


I’ve only four hundred and eighteen dollars saved 
up in the bank. Look at that beside of a farm. And 
Nora always was strong to raise chickens and pigs. 
Mrs. A. Oswald Porter and Twickenham 
Potts will pick out for Nora some fellow that’s rateal 
in a and run Sunday excursions out to the 
farm to look over the crop. Tim Doak will stay an 
orphan. There’s only one thing left for me, Dan; I 
must have that Englishman’s blood.” 
“How do ye get your name in the eugenics book?” 


he read them all, Dan; and I see there is no hope. 


Professor 


book, 


I asks, for I began to have an idea of my own. “Do 
they give the blue ribbons on points, like they judge 
a bull pup?” 

“They do not,” says Tim. “And anyhow if ye think 
I am going to be chained up to the wall in a show 
like a dog for a prize, ye had better get your mind 
renovated before the moths eat it all.” 

“But there must be some way they choose up the 
names they put in the book,’ I insists. 

“Ye have to take an examination,” he tells me. 
“Listen!” Then he reads some more off-the tract. 
“The study of eugenics includes research in biology, 
anthropology, ethics, religion, and politics... That's 


what ye have to know, Dan, to get in the book.” 
“The first thre: of them is strangers to me complete, 
Tim,” says I. “And do ye know them yourself?” 
“IT was introduced to 
night,” says he. “I 
from calling on 


never even them before last 
looked them up when I 
Nora, but neither of the 
I have it in me mind 
the high 


somewhere 


home 


got 
to me room 
three of them is in the almanac. 
with 


heard 


cost of 


‘tis a 


something to do 
I’ve 


has 
It seems to me 


biology 


living. 
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sort of chart of the way meat grows on a cow, and it 
getting a choice steak 
Likely that’s 


I'd guess by 


shows ye how to save money by 
cut off of the neck that nobody else buys. 
they call it Anthropology 
the name is some kind of a list of bugs ye have got 
I read in the paper last 
are bad to carry and 
by the circulars I’ve got that eugenics 


why biology 


to learn before ye can pass. 


Sunday, bugs terrible disease, 
anyone can see 
for health and again’ disease of all 
I'm in the dark entirely. 


something doctors and lawyers 


strong 
Sorts, About ethics, 
All I know is it is 
have and always are mislaying about the house, but 


eomes out 


how, 


never on any conditions advertise in the papers. So 
ye must admit, Dan Hogan, man to man, me chances 
of answering questions in these three studies is poor.” 

“It is,” says I. “And ‘tis a credit to ye to be 
ignorant of them. No sensible man would waste time 
on such foolishness.” 

“Thank ye, Dan!” Tim without looking as if 
he felt any better. “Now in politics ’tis different,” he 
“IT know every Democrat in the First Ward. 


says 


goes on, 


Professor Twickenham Potts could never stump me 
on that. In religion, too, I’m all right. Nora knows 


I've been to early mass every Sunday this year and 
But suppose I got marked a hun- 
dred on them last two and zero on the other three, 
where would I be? ‘Tis the average of all the studies 
that counts, and I’d come a long ways after the last 
the book. 


twice to confession. 


name in 


“No, Dan, I’ve no chance. There’s only one thing 
for me to do, as I told ye before. "Tis on me conscience 
that professor is enjoying such good health; but, 
praise be, ‘tis not incurable! First I will visit him 


and give him a treatment; then I will go with ye on a 
drunk. Think of it, Dan! 
hoping I'd have a chance with Nora; now I find, ae 
cording to eugenics, it makes no difference how hard 
ye hit the booze, providing ye vote the straight ticket, 
church regular, and keep your ethics in 
and have them ‘ology twins sorted out so 
ye can always tell them apart. Put 
Dan. We'll go down to the Annex and give the Eng- 
lishman a call.” 


I’ve kept sober two years, 


and go to 
moth balls 


on your shoes, 


this Twickenham 
begins looking for my 


™ HAT sort of a man is 
W Potts?” I asks as I 
other shirt. 

“He ain’t a shrimp!” answers Tim. 

Tim Doak is apt to jump at conclusions with both 
feet without noticing there’s any banana peels where 
he’s expecting to light. He was all wrong about the 
We got up to the fellow’s room at the hotel 
by saying we was interested in The 
man that came to the (Continued on page 28) 


man—he’s a 


professor. 


a eugenics job. 


t Patty-Cake 


Sims 
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George. “And I has too much respect for you to hand 
it over to you out of your very own bottle.” 


“Drink can't rub the skin off my sorrows,” said 
Bill with eloquent pathos; “they're too *hormous and 
deep fer that.” 

“I blowed the last cent I had throwing at them 























there nigger babies,” 
hadn’t,” 
fer any 

Bill shook 
wouldn't do 


George said uneasily. “If I 
he offered generously, “you could call on me 
amount you was a mind to up to a dollar.” 
his sadly. “A million dollars 


good said tragically. 


head 


me any now,” he 


“It’s six weeks too late.” 

“Me and you's been fast friends fer years, hasn’t we, 
Bill?’ queried George in obvious relief. Mr. William 
Mulberry nodded. “We went to school together, didn’t 
“We played hookie 
growed up side by right here in 
Lockport ‘till we’re both old bachelors skip- 
pin’ ‘long toward fifty. Give and take 
that’s the way through. And 
outside of loanin’ you money, Bill, when I 
ain't any giving vou a drink 
you need it,” he finished brok 
“Td the last drop of my 
heart's blood for your sake—that’s the kind 
am.” In the moment of 
sentiment that followed, two labor-hardened, 


we?” George continued emotionally. 


together, we've side 


been us all 
got myself, or 
when don't 


enly, over 


pass 


of a man I tense 
trembling hands sought and found each other. 

“George”—Bill broke the silence solemnly 
when he could trust himself to speak—*I 
don’t want you ever to let out a word about 


our going to the Old Settlers’ meetin’ at the 


county seat to-day. If you does and it’s 
, found out, I'll be unhappy all the rest of 
? my life and won't have a place a_ foot 

square to lay my poor head—I won't.” 


George Cook clenched one hairy hand and 


drove it full force into the open palm of 
the other with ‘a resounding impact that 
made the sleeping horse jump. “Show me 


the party,” he roared, “what dares give my 
little Bill Mulberry one inch of trouble, and 
and I'll show you a dead body!” 
“My landlady,” said Bill. 
“Widow Hatcher!” exclaimed 
“TIT promised to take her to the Old Set- 
to-day,” Bill acknowledged 


George. 
tlers’ meetin’ 
with a groan. 

“What of that?’ chuckled George 
her right for takin’ your word for it.” 


“Serves 
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“Tt were six weeks ago last board 
day,” elucidated the other. 
“She kept right after me to take her. 
off then, and I had 


bill pay 
It seemed stv far 
hoe money ' 
“You'd ort to took her, Bill,” eriti- 
cized his friend. “A nickel’s worth 
yor peanuts and worryin’ fer the bal 
loon to go up would have kept her 
mind occupied most of the time, 
while Jakie’s 













you was at place. 
Don’t "pear to me like you had much 


of a business head, Bill.” 


“WTS worse ’an that, 
I hesitated the other. 
“Worse! How ?” 

Mr. Cook. 
“T made love to her,” responded 
Bill. “I. give her all of a round 
dozen of kisses last time my board 


George,” 


demanded 























** Your 
the culprit answered passionately 


**Who’s there?’’ she demanded. 


own little Bill,”’ 


were due, and we—we’’—he shivered at the recollec 
tion—“had a game of patty-cake on the back stairs.” 

“You won’t die of it,” comforted “And 
though I’m too soft-hearted to speak out what's in my 


mind, I can’t say as how I admire your oddish taste.” 


George. 


“It’s worse ’an that,” gloomed the inconsolable Mr. 
Mulberry. 
“Can it be 
moon. 
“I’m in love,” 
“With her?” George 
“With a entirely different party.” 
the worst of it is, I'm calculatin’ to take 
circus at the county seat to-morrow.” 
“Why on earth don’t you take her?” puzzled George. 
“T don’t ‘less you'll do your old friend a 
little favor, dear old George,” Bill hinted tentatively 
“Just you try me once,” George boasted 
loudly. “I never 
“Mrs. Hatcher would jump at the chance of 
to go to a circus with a man of your caliber, George,” 
halves fet 


any worse?’ the other appealed to the 


confessed Bill. “In love to stay.” 
asked incredulously 

Bill. “And 
her to the 


sighed 


care to, 


his loyalty 
goes back on friends.” 
gittin’ 
the other cheered up immensel)s “Tl go 
the tickets,” he agreed on the spot 

“Me take Widow Hatcher to the circus?” 
the dumfounded George 

“Ask her.” challenged Bill; 

“Bill Mulberry,” George adjured tenderly, 
square in the barn and git a_ pitchfork 
through my foot. Td do my to smile at the 
pain if it'd make you any 
Mrs. Hatcher or any other 
exceptin’ one’’—he meant 
night, Bill!” 


shuddered 
“T know she would.” 
“vo right 
and run it 
level best 
happier, but as for takin’ 
female to a public place 
one female, understand, not 
one place—‘“‘well, good 
his disappointment 
solitary 


MULBERRY swallowed 


R. 
without a word toiled his 


homeward to his boarding house at a very 


and way 
wide 
and uncertain gait. He removed his shoes on the front 
porch and tried the door cautiously. It 
locked. 
rear of the house disclosed the appalling fact that he 
was locked out. Theawkward situation had anextremely 
forbidding outlook, and he reproached his own timidity 
ieving and appropriate expression 
his head 


was securely 


A laborious excursion in his stocking feet to the 


that prevented a re 
of his indignation 

painful 
liquor at the 


scratched 
His 


Settlers’ 


For a time he 
perplexity 
Old 


in the most indiscreet con 
sumption of 
rounded out into a dare-devil postinebriety by 


him to act on a 


meetings, 
his last 
drink, emboldened rare piece of 
strategy 


Retracing his steps to the 


that grew out of his dire needs 


front porch, he put on his 


shoes, tiptoed to the yard gate ammed it loudly 
and returned, humming gayly, to the front door, where 
he knocked boldly It required a second and more 
vigorous assault on the door to bring results. 

His strained ears finally caught the w known pad 
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of a heavy, deliberate, floor-creaking 
through the darkened house, and a nightcapped head 
soon made its spooklike appearance at a window above 
his head. It must be admitted candidly that at no 
had the Widow Hatcher ever the 
possessor of beauty. Of good nature had 


step echoing 


time stout been 
happy 
an abundance, but still her facial expression, revealed 
by the light of the waning moon, was not calculated to 
encourage the amorous advances of a timorous Romeo. 

Mr. Mulberry, who her shrank out of 
reach and hung for an on ignominious flight. 
“Who's there—at this night?” she demanded 
imperiously. 

“Bill Mulberry,” the culprit answered 
“Your own little Bill,” he added passionately. 

Mrs. Hatcher emitted a low, menacing laugh, omi- 
nous with disaster. 

“It’s only three o’clock and such a fine night, too,” 
Bill extenuated lamely. 

“Liar!” Mrs. Hatcher broke out furiously. “That’s 
my name for a sneaking little squirt that’ll ask a lady 
to go to a Old Settlers’ meetin’ and keep the poor thing 
sittin’ in the parlor the biggest part of a day, tuckered 
out in her very best when the thermometer’s ninety in 
the shade and not show hisself till the day after.” 

“Cynthy,” protested the agonized man. 

“Don't Cynthy me!” snarled Mrs. Hatcher. 

“It weren’t my fault; it’s been the saddest day of 
my life.” he prevaricated under the fright. 
“We threshed right along up to nine o’clock yesterday 
morning—like I told you we would—when Dan Dilling 
hisself comes to me with tears in his eyes and says he: 
‘Mulberry, I knows you've got a date to go to Old Set 
tlers’ with the beautifulest lady in Carroll County, but 
I has to git my oats out ’fore it sets in wet, and I’m 
countin’ on you to hold the hands—they’d do anything 
short of murder if you’d ask ’em.’ . ‘Dan,’ Says I, ‘T'll 
do it for Mrs. Hatcher’s sake. Her heart is as big as 
a pork barrel, and if she were standin’ over there by 
the separator this minute, she’d say: “Bill, do your 
duty like a honest farm hand” ’—and I did. But, after 
all, my self-sacrificing deed ain't got me any 
thing but trouble and heartaches,” he continued huskily, 
“for, besides the way you've lit into me, every time I 
saw a feller and his girl passin’ the field to-day where 
we was workin’, I just laid my head down on a shock 
of oats and had my cry out.” 

Mr. Mulberry regarded his extemporaneous fabrica 
tion a masterpiece and awaited the result confidently. 

“Did you and George Cook have a good time at the 
Old Settlers’ meetin’?” ‘Mrs. Hatcher turned his flank 
sweetly. 

“Did we what?” shouted Mr. Mulberry. 

“Don’t warned the irate lady; “you'll wake 
up Miss Loveland and spoil her rest. It’s no use, Bill,” 
“Mrs. Grubs told me she saw 
you at the county seat with She 
said she watched you and George prom-e-nodin’ round 
the courthouse yard for over a solid hour—blowing fox 
She said she'd 


she 


knew best, 
instant 


time o’ 


meekly. 


goad of 


noble. 


beller,” 


she went on austerely. 


her own two eves, 


horns in people’s ears and talkin’ loud. 
had it out with you right there on the monument cor- 
ner before everybody, when you smacked the cherries 
off her hat with a rubber ball, if vou hadn't dodged 
into a show fer men only.” 


ILI. opened and shut his mouth several times, but 
nothing came of it. 


“I'm going to see a lawyer first thing in the 
morning,” shrilled Mrs. Hatcher, “and find out all the 
things that can be did to liars and deceivers that pays 
their board bills in kisses and games of patty-cake. As 
locked 
out,” she “on 
cluded in pure 
I ain’t ex 
pectin’ you back 
here till you're 
brought by a 
officer 

After delivering 
this overwhelming 


for bein’ 


venom, ~* 


broadside’ she 
withdrew her 
nightcapped head 
and banged the 


window. 

Mr. Mulberry 
looked about him 
in a dazed sort of 
and 

how his 
were 


way, won 
dered 
troubles 
going to end. At 
first he thought of 
the Wabash River 
and then of George 
Cook It was al 
ready growing 
lighter in the east 
when he reached 
his friend’s home, 
where he 
fruitless half hour 
pounding the door 


In his 


spent a 


despair 


**I blowed the last cent I had,’’ 
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he was beginning to think of the river again. When 
fortunately it occurred to him to try the door knob 
The door was unlocked and the wretched man Walked 
directly into Mr. George Cook’s bedroom. His friend 
had gone to bed without removing as much as a single 
boot. In the first rude awaken 
ing, George regarded his early visitor with frank sus 
picion, but his clouded brow cleared when he diseoy 
ered the bottle under his pillow safe. 

“I’m in trouble,” Bill fairly 
worst trouble a white man ever had! 

George leaped from his bed with an inhospitable oath 

“See here, Bill Mulberry,” he snapped out wrath 
fully, “you might as well understand once and fer all 
I won’t take fat old Widow Hatcher to the circus for 


ws 


you or anybody else! 


IS violent change of position loosened the eop. 
H tents of a coat pocket, and two long, red strips 

of cardboard fluttered to the floor at his yis. 
itor’s feet. 

“T thought you told me yesterday you weren't goin’ 
to no circus!” Bill reminded his blushing 
proachfully as he restored the tickets. 

“What if I did?’ retorted the confused Mr. Cook. 
“I don’t have to publish it in the papers every time I'm 
expectin’ to-ask a lady to go anywhere.” 

“Don't be too hard on a feller when he’s down.” 
pleaded Bill. “Besides,” he added stiffly, “I didn’t 
come here to find out your business, git a drink, or ask 
you to take Mrs. Hatcher to the circus—I only 

“Then what the devil did you only come for, any 
way?” the other cut him off impatiently. 

“It’s awful,” writhed Bill. “Mrs. Hatcher's found 
out all about me givin’ her the slip to go to Old Set 
tlers’ yesterday. Mrs. her. She 
she’s goin’ to have a lawyer down on me over them 


moments of his 


groaned aloud 


“The 


host re- 


Grubs tole swears 
kisses and games of patty-cake, and all I wants of my 
old friend George,” he went on warmly, “is to fix up 
some kind of a plan so I can slip in the house to git 
It’d break 
her heart if she missed goin’ to the circus with yours 


on my best clothes and see Miss Loveland. 
truly to-day.” Miss Loveland’s name brought the color 
into George Cook’s swarthy cheeks in a livid flame of 
jenlousy. “So you can take Miss Loveland to the circus !” 
he ejaculated with drawn brows and distended nostrils 

“IT don't what happens afterward,” the other 
ran on blindly. “Thurzy’s only a-visitin’ Mrs 
Hatcher a now, and T woman take 
to me like she did from the very 


care 
been 
hever saw a 
first.” 

queried George it 


week 


“Have you asked her to go yet?" 
a voice reeking with a suppressed anger that entirely 
escaped the other’s notice. 

“Not exactly I were too slick for that,” 
shrewdly. “I didn’t 
braggin’ to Mrs. Hatcher. 
enough, because I asked her casual-like the other mort 


Bill smiled 
keer to take no chances of her 


She's expectin’ me to, right 


ing at breakfast, while Mrs. Hatcher were in the 
kitchen, after the last batch of cakes, if she'd like t 
be took to the circus. She said ‘Sure,’ and I winked 
at her when Mrs. Hatcher come in. Anyway, what 


make?’ he scouted modestly, “for 
her, all Tl to do is ti 


difference does that 
when I’m ready 
crook my little finger.” 

Mr. Cook balled his great knarled hands and ran his 
unconscious rival over with glaring eyes. 

Mr. Mulberry’s placid ignorance of all that was pass 
ing in his host’s mind probably saved his life, for, after 
the first had passed, Mr. Cook uh 
and his sparkled with | 

(Continued on page 21) 


to ask have 


spasm of 


rage 


hands 


clenched his 
ghastly humor. 


eves 





“*If 1 hadn't, 
you could call on me for any amount you was a mind to up to a dollar”’ 


George said. 
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A Woman in Battle 


At Belgium’s Last Stand—By F. Tennyson Jesse 


> 


ANTWERP, September 25. 
ESTERDAY I heard that there is fight 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. B. FALLS 








ants were soon hustled back again—indeed, the 
whole affair suddenly took on a hustling, con- 








ing all along in the Alost and Termonde 


fused quality—the Americans and one or two 








direction, and an American here, with 

the necessary passes, has promised to 
run me out through the lines in his car and to 
take me as near the battle as I am allowed 
to go. Both Germans and Belgians are very apt 
to look upon a woman as being of necessity a 
spy, and I have nearly been arrested by my 
own side many times already. 

This running through the lines in a car which 
has the word for the day is one of the few things 
about the war which is at all like what one 
would have imagined. Mostly, the whole thing 





is extraordinarily unexpected, and it is hardly 
ever dramatic; but it always gives me a thrill, 
especially at night, when a light is flashed 
across the road, the command to halt rings out, 








and the car stops with a sudden grinding of 
brakes in the vague halo of brightness made by 
the sentry’s lantern. Then to lean forward and 
say the “word” in a low voice, to hear the 
sentry’s “Bien—continuez!” and to go whirling 
on. when less favored folk are held up perhaps 
for half an hour over papers and then not al 
lowed to pass—all this has the real cloak-and 
dagger dramatic touch about it. My landlady 
has just brought up my petit dejeuner, and is 








me 


. 
—a eae 
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officers coming up and saying we were all in 
the direct line of fire, the fact that the sun had 
gone in and a grayness blurred everything, the 
dropping of the shot leaves and twigs about one, 
or the chipping of a stone into sudden whiteness 
near one’s feet—all these things gave an odd 
feeling of being in a dream. 


The Orchestra in the Field 


DD, too, was the queer little plaintive noise 
O made by the bullets, rather like a sobbing 

whine. They went sighing beside one, and 
the sound of their going was as clear as though 
some one had given a little moan or a bee had 
gone twanging past, and yet one could not see 
the things themselves. It was only as though 
the air were stinging with invisible insects. 
This probably accounts for the unalarming nature 
of rifle fire as compared with shells or shrapnel. 
You simply, in the former case, do not feel 
under fire at all. I was put into a doorway, 
others took cover behind trees or in the ditch: 
then the order to retreat was given and I was 
hustled into the car and told to lie as flat as 
possible. 


After a while we all retreated once more to 
































aghast to hear I am going to try and get into 
the battle. She is rather a beautiful creature, 
in the low-browed, solid way of the true Flamande. 
Her fair hair is cut in a straight fringe, from beneath 
which her eyes—those small, narrow eyes which can 
be so sweet beam out at one, and her mouth is big 
and curved and a little blurred at the edges. She is 
a dressmaker and lets lodgings, and her husband, a 
quiet, gentle little bourgeois, is a designer of canoes 
and pleasure craft; of course, without work now. 
They are very plucky, though she is appallingly nerv 
ous and high-strung, and very wrapped up in the first 
baby, a girl, which I am allowed to help bathe. No time 
for that this morning, as I must be off. They area very 
typical little bourgeois family of the best type, and it is 
interesting to watch them through all this. I came here 
instead of to a hotel because journalists are supposed 
not to be allowed in Antwerp, and at a hotel one has to 
fill in a dossier on arrival, and soon afterward an offi 
cial arrives and tells you what time your train leaves. 


War and the Individual 
OSTEND, September 27. 

GOT into my battle all right, but entirely by use of 
| the personal equation, which is a thing I deplore. 

I came out to this war with a theory that one of 
the chief benefits of it was that it eliminated the per- 
sonal equation—that individual life became less im 
portant, and that relationships between individuals 
became less important still. I am beginning to think 
I was mistaken, and that war intensifies the personal 
element. As far as the correspondents go, luck, which, 
after all, is an entirely individual matter, is the chief 
factor. The difficulties in the way of even the men 
correspondents are extraordinary. The Germans have 
orders to shoot any they may catch as spies, the Bel 
gians object to them for fear the enemy might force 
information out of them when caught, and the English 
authorities are consistently uncivil and ungracious. 
For a girl the difficulties are multiplied, as all sides 
consider one a spy, and, when it comes to getting out 
with other journalists, the nice men do not want one 
because of the danger to oneself, and the others be 
cause it so increases the danger to them. Also it is 
quite impossible to do anything in this war without an 
automobile, and they are all commandeered by the 
Government, and it is impossible to hire one unless one 
can coax a permit out of the military authorities. 
Women are supposed not to be allowed in motor cars 
in Belgium, and the chief of staff himself could not 
take his own wife in one, so, all things considered, I 
have had extraordinary luck. And luck, much as one 
fights against the truth of this, is largely a matter of the 
personal equation. It was owing to the sympathy and 
courtesy of certain Belgian officers that, against the 
general's orders, I went into the fight with them. 


Not Entirely the Finish 

>} WAS this way: We came to the village where 
the general had his headquarters and where regi 
ments of guides in their cherry color and green and 

of lancers in their blue and gold were awaiting the 

order to advance. Here, apparently, was the finish as 

far as I was concerned, for on reaching the far end of 

the village a very polite colonel regretted to inform me 
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the stretch of road the other side of Erpe, and 








F. Tennyson Jesse, grandniece of the 
poet Tennyson, is a London journalist 
scarcely twenty-five years old. She is one of 
the few correspondents to reach any firing line in 
Europe, and the only woman writer who has done so 


he had orders not to let me pass. So I had to stay 
behind while the rest of the party went on 

It was an exquisite day on which to be alive, with a 
clear, hard, blue sky that paled to whiteness toward 
the flat horizon; on either side of the interminable 
roadway the poplars stood ranked, gray trunk after 
gray trunk, and the sunlight flickering through their 
foliage made a pattern of dappled shadow over the 
men and horses resting beneath. The village itself 
was bare and mean, nothing but a fringe of half a 
dozen one-story cottages, but it Was superbly decorated 
by the glint of lances, the gloss of the horses’ flanks, 
the gold and cherry and green and blue of the uni 
forms. he men were mostly fine looking, with light 
eyes and keen-edged faces under the black fur of their 
busbies. They stood about in little groups and chatted 
to each other and to me, and I found them most cour 
teous and considerate. After taking some photographs 
and drinking a glass of milk, I managed to slip out of 
the village and on up the road to where the crack 
crack of rifle firing told of the fight. This was not a 
difficult feat, as I was told that, though I could not 
be given permission to pass yet, I was so small that if 


rey 


I just strolled along on the other side of the road 
they, the officers, would simply not be able to see me. 


Bullets or Dreams ? 
O I WALKED about a couple of kilometers up into 
S the fight, but before I reached it I met a motor 
cycle scout tearing down, and a few minutes later, 
with a clatter of hoofs and a jingling of accouterments, 
all four regiments rode past, saluting as they went, and 
followed by the artillery that thundered with gray iron 
wheels over the cobbles. So I came to the village of 
Erpe, with no further incident than that a couple of 
officers wheeled their horses to tell me the bullets were 
filving further up the road, but they wished me luck, as I 
did them, and allowed me to continue. At Erpe I nearly 
got into trouble, since I had very idiotically forgotten 
to take my papers out of the car, but while the sen 
tries’ were still discussing among themselves whether 
they shouid ask me for any, I walked on, and in their 
amazement at seeing me there at all they did nothing 
At the end of the village I came on the others, on the 
car, and on the fight. The Belgians had just driven 
the enemy back, and on a field by the road’s edge lay 
two Germans, with their faces shot away—what had 
been men now a mere huddle of gray on the brown 
earth by the newly turned trench. Apart from the 
pitifulness of that sight the whole affair was extraordi 
narily unlike what one reads in books. The chief 
note was the scattered air of the thing, the casual 
grouping of men, here and there some one riding off 
across the fields to reconnoiter, the peasants coming 
out of their cottages to see the dead soldiers, though 
the bullets were clipping the leaves off the branches 
just above our heads as we stood there. The peas- 


there, over to the right, as one looked back 
toward the village, the artillery got into action, keep 
ing it up steadily, so that it soon became monotonous, 
like an orchestra at dinner. 

To the left, from the village of Lede, whose roofs 
showed red beside some dark patches of woods, all the 
peasants streamed toward us over the bright fields. 
One is used nowadays in Belgium to this perpetual 
procession, always going past in profile, bundle on 
back, children on arm, and helpless old folk in wheel- 
barrows—an endless frieze of bowed figures, dark 
against the clear autumn horizon. Yet every time the 
misery and futility and unnecessary cruelty of it all 
strike at the mind more deeply. 


Cherry and Gold and Green Lancers 

RESENTLY a Belgian officer was wounded in the 
P thigh, and his hurt attended to there on the road 

by the Red Cross, and soon after a couple of the 
new steel-lomed mitrailleuses dashed past along the 
road toward Alost, but apart from that it was dull 
work, until at last there occurred one of the prettiest 
sights possible, and one rare in modern warfare—a 
cavalry charge across the fields to where the enemy 
were thought to be concealed beyond the woods. The 
lancers had been reconnoitering there, and every now 
and then the tips of their lances would catch the even 
ing sun and gleam like thin flames against the dark 
foliage; now the guides jumped their horses over the 
ditch and formed up in the field amid the light and 
vivid green of the sugar-beet crop which stretched to 
the woods. 

Then, head by head, fine legs flashing, the horses 
swept past and away; and cherry and gold and green 
went twinkling over the bright, level acres, and one 
wished good luck to go with them. 

This was really exceptional good fortune, as it can- 
not be too much emphasized that this is a war, not so 
much of men, as of machines. It is really a war of 
four things—the air fleets, big guns, automobiles, and 
submarines. 

Cavalry and infantry are of secondary importance. 
This lovely flashing action of the cavalry was the 
most vivid thing, as the poor dead Germans and 
the homeless peasants were the most pitiful, that 
I saw in all that crowded yesterday. 

At ten I got into Bruges and dined, and then came 
on here, where I find nothing is doing, though one 
had heard the usual fairy tales about Russians and 
British having landed. 


Right Under the Zeppelin 
GHENT, September 28, 
, / SHE car in which I was promised a lift yesterday 
broke down, and after a fruitless day at Ostend 
I had the luck to be given a place in a small 
open car, the last in the town, belonging to the mili- 
tary commander, which was coming here. Burst a 
tire on the way, but the moonlight was so wonderful 
that I didn’t mind, although it was intensely cold. 
Finally got into Ghent at midnight, and there, as 
we were crossing a bridge, we saw a Zeppelin right 
above us, so high she was soundless, making her way 
westward. 
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Gray and ghostly, blotting successive stars, she slipped 
like a the sky, the 


somehow 


mouse along and menace of her 
ony 
I found I 
the first 


wretched 


her, so tiny at that height and yet so deadly 
was shaking all over with a mad excitement 
time in the weeks I this 
war when I got a pure thrill of emotion 

Nothing doing in Ghent all to-day, ex 
the and 
wounded, 


all have been at 


cept usual stream of refugees 


The Desperate Metropolis 


ANTWERP, September 29. 


RRIVED back here to-day 

A belonging to Mr. Van Hee, the 

American Vice Consul for Ghent, 
whose decisive action when the two Ger 
mans were shot in the town has already 
been chronicled by Mr. Powell of the 
“World,” and made him famous. And I 
may mention here that every bit of help 
rendered one in this war, where all men’s 


in the car 


hands are against one, has been rendered 
by Americans. I, for one, shall never 
again be able to look on the Stars and 
Stripes without a feeling of gratitude 
for its protection. 

No particular activities along the road. 
A lovely, clear, wind-blown day, with 
showers and sunlight. When we 
to come to the outposts the sentries were 
much more fussy than before, and 
we could not get through by just giving 
the word for the day, but had to keep on 
The Belgians are 
very busy strengthening the lines of de 
fense. There the two 
zones of barbed-wire entanglements which 
girdle Antwerp, and inte which all the 
city’s electric current can be turned so 
as to make them as fatal as the death 
chair at Sing Sing: in the sun they glis 
tened like gigantic cobwebs. 


began 


ever 


showing our papers. 


are, of 


course, 








COLLIER’S 


added to the wonder and the beauty of 


FOR NOVEMBER 14, 


is allowed to come out there is a greater rush to join 


the colors To-night, before dinner 


true state of affairs, and tried to impress on her that 
she must get a passport and have everything ready for 
flight She was very upset, having been living, like 
the rest of the town, in a state of false security 


I told madame the 


1914 


more prosperous, that they would eventually 
still to its 


ittle one would be brought up like a lady. 


buy the 
and that the 
And Low 

all their world has tumbled about their ears metaphori 


house and add more glories, 


cally, and it will not be long before it proceeds to do so 
literally. 


talked 
England 


Monsieur mostly to me all dinner 


and work, 


took his quiet, steady 


about but he neve 





eves off her and 





the baby, who was chuckling and had one 








tiny fist caught in its mother’s hair. 


**But Where Are the English? ”’ 
SEPTEMBER 30 
e be forts are in ruins, but instead 
of retreating to the next line the 
Belgians are going to defend the 
river. The German infantry are adyane 
ing under cover of their field and 
already the shells are falling inside the 


£uns, 


defenses. 


to-day 


The photographer came back 
with his little 
a shell burst into the fort in the 
night and killed nine men in the’ room he 


even herve a 


shaken 


was in, including a waiter from the St. 
tegis at his side, who had his head 


blown off. The photographer tore down 
the road screaming, but 


to-night. 


he’s going back 


The whole countryside to-day is simply 





plastered with dead. Many wounded 
women are being brought along = on 
stretchers with their poor mutilated 
faces covered. Shell wounds seem often 








in the head and face. I am writing this 
in my room at night with the boom of 
the heavy firing sounding all the time. 





Antwerp is, of course, velvet dark, but I 
have just stolen out to the corner of the 
road and seen where the sky is red and 
glowing with the burning of Malines, like 
a fierce 





aurora borealis. Everyone is 








The Guns Begin 




















ESIDES these, the position is being 
further strengthened by the plant 


ing, over large cleared spaces, of sharp stakes, 
which would prevent a cavalry charge—the air is full 
for a long way of the good smell of freshly hewn 
timber. The earth is still light in color over the 
masked batteries, so that it looks as though Titanic 
children had been making sand castles Every now 
and then in an innocent-looking field you see a stake 
painted vermilion, which indicates a buried mine 


Peasants will probably go on turning up mines and un 
exploded shells and getting killed after the war is over. 

The Scheldt was looking exquisite, broad and blue, 
and the Antwerp into the pale, 
misty sunlight on the far side, looking the most peace 
ful things on The tide the new 
pontoon bridge, made of planks iron 
girders, which are supported by 
perfect switchback, sagging right 

Antwerp at looks like a 
time of tournament, for all the houses have huge Bel 
gian flags draped like arras from the windows. The 
festive air this gives seems all the incongruous 
now I have heard the news—which, of course, accord 
ing to the Belgian system of hoodwinking the 
is not being given the The 
ment has begun, the Germans having apparently 
a base beyond the railway, 
Waelhem are de 


gray towers of rose 


low, and 
laid 
canal 
down in 


earth. was 

AaACcCTOSS 
boats, 
the middle. 
city in 


was a 


present medieval 


more 


public 


out in papers bombard 
two 
of their enormous guns at 
and the forts of Lierre 


stroyed already. 


big and 
Facts Without the Sugar Coat 


Mr. D’atterson, the owner of the Chicago 
and Mr 


UST met 


“Tribune,” Powell, on their way back from 


an expedition to the forts. They left Mr. Thomp 
son, the photographer, to spend the night there, and 


themselves saw a shell explode over a cluster of houses 
which a presently 
came forth. barrow 
his small stock of worldly the 
body of his little son lay sprawled over the top, while 


from little procession of peasants 


One man was wheeling a with 


and dead 


goods on it, 


sitting beside it was a girl of three with her face 
covered with blood. They say the sights are too 


ghastly, and that the situation is so grave 
everyone should get out of Antwerp who 
bound to remain I refuse to go, 
but I felt I tell the 
truth to madame and her husband. The 
Belgian papers are publishing any 
thing about the real but 
announce that the Germans hay 


is not 
of course, ought to 
not 
danger, merely 


» been re 





pulsed with heavy losses. Every gov 
ernment concerned seems to be going in 
for this system of doctoring the truth. 


If it is to deceive the Germans, it is 
quite futile, since their ways of getting 
knowledge are and it is im 
possible to make the slightest movement 
of troops without their knowing it. If it 


still 


wonderful, 





is a 


is to encourage volunteering, it 
greater mistake, as every time bad news 


The pale beam from the searchlight swept the sky over 


and over. On board the refugees huddled uncomplainingly 


Later the officer who lodges on the second floor came 
in from the fort with the same news, and then mon 
sieur came in, knowing nothing, and had to be told 
We had a curious dinner—he, she, and I—in the 


furnished dining room with its walnut “suite”; 
white 


primly 
impossible dog in metal, 


which 


on the sideboard an 


which is really a box, in 


coin is put for the baby. 


The Big Tragedy in Little 
little brimming 


OOR 
tears; the time 


and kept on kissing it; monsieur cut up her dinner 


money every spare 


madame’s eves kept with 


she held the baby on her arm all 


for her and she ate it mechanically with her spare 
hand. Somehow nothing in the whole war has brought 
the cruelty of it more sharply to my mind than this 


dinner with these two little Belgian tradespeople. I 


have seen terrible things—ruined towns, women whose 


husbands and sons had been taken away they knew not 
where, refugees who lay almost too exhausted to keep 


on living, but they were all piteous sufferers, not 


sepa 


rate entities, to me These people IT know, I have lived 


in their house with them, and, such is the inadequacy 
of imagination and the force 
the 


these ruined but still uninjured bourgeoisie to 


of the personal equation, 


it needed bewilderment and pluck and grief of 


make me 
understand. 

All their 
with 


together 
the 
glory of 


which have got 
the 


salon to 


home the) 
hideous 


the 


such pride, from 
begilt little 


pictures in 


spotless crowning 


a bathroom with a gas meter—all this has to be 
abandoned; their money is gone to the last few frances; 
all madame’s well-to-do clients have fled, owing her 
for the gowns she has made for them this vear: mon 
sieur has nowhere to turn for ready money They are 


hurt 
thought 


have, lam sure, never 


if they 


working 


a good, simple couple who 
anyone, and who had always thought 
at all—that 


they would go on and getting 








saying: “But where are the English?’ 

The feeling over here is a little bitter. 

and one cannot blame them. They say 

that Belgium has been left to be stran 

gled, which is exactly what is happen 

ing, and yet I suppose we sent all the 

men we had to France. But they are still much more 
enthusiastic about us than about the French. They 


declare, I dare say 
the French 


with reason, that at the beginning 


had a splendid chance to pour into Bel 
gium and help, but that the glamour of Alsace and 


Lorraine was 
trated 


too much for them, and so they concen 
there instead. 


Disease Also 
OCTOBER 1 

, I SHE water supply ceased to-day, since the bom 

bardment at Waelhem destroyed the reservoir 

If something isn’t done we shall probably get 

a pretty bad outbreak of disease here as there is else 
where in Belgium now. There is smallpox 

everywhere, and typhoid is beginning in 

Poor, 


pretty 
nearly some 


places, poor Belgium !—it is this country, and 


not France, which, win or lose, is the tragedy of the war 


Waterless and in the Dark, Yet Enduring 
(WCTOBER 2 


IIERE is still no water—they talk of filtering the 


Scheldt water for the town—let us hope they 

filter it well, as everything drains into it. The 
Belgian officer who lives in this house says the light 
in the sky came from the burning of a lot of straw 
which the Belgians had soaked in petroleum and lit 
so as to make the Germans think the forts were on 
fire, but I don’t get this confirmed from more official 
quarters. Certainly the bombardment has slackened 


somewhat. 


If the Germans should take Antwerp while the 
King is there, it’s all over with Belgium. but he 
and the Government are going to move to Ghent or 
Ostend and leave only a small force here. Great 
movement of troops through the town all day 

This afternoon IT was lying down in my room when 
IT heard a terrific banging, and, looking out, I saw 


shrapnel bursting down through the air. Running into 
the street, I hustled under 


and found we were firing at 


WHS cover by gendarmes, 


a Taube which was flying 
overhead. 


just It got away, but didn't drop anything 


worse than an impertinent proclamation. 














gates, but no more are allowed in, instead 


1| Went crawling along the house fronts 
i in the dark this evening to buy cakes 
\| for supper at a patisserie in the Chaussée 
| de Malines, and saw infantry and artil 
} lery going through There are 5000 
| refugees clamoring at one of the city 


|] are being diverted by way of Ghent, be 
i} cause of a shortage of provisions sut 
| ter and vegetables are scarce here now. 


|| Time Limit 

OCTOBER 33. 
Y LANDLADY 

| M the 

nerves and misery 

just come back 


has just come into 
great state of 
the officer has 


room in a 





(Continued on page 33) 
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The New Russia 


Petrograd, September, 1914. 


HEN Wilhelm of Germany signed the 
declaration of war against Russia there 
struck an hour throughout this vast 


historians of decades 
For in this 
the twi 


Empire which the 


nence will register as epoch-making. 
hour a new era dawned in 
light of the last ten years of chaos and uncertainty, 


engendered by the Japanese War, can now be traced 


tussia, and from 


the coming of a great light. Russia is at last aroused 
and ready to take her place among the progressive 
nations of the world. 

There small doubt that the Germans be 
if worse came to worse, that by raising the 
old familiar ery of the “Slavic Peril” the sympathy 
of the world would be the immediate response. But 
the cry now falls upon deaf ears, because the world 
is just beginning to realize that the menace of the 
Slav is a gradually disappearing dream. It will be 
seen that the hour that the Kaiser had intended for 
the destruction of Russia proved, in fact, to be the 
hour in which into her own among the 
modern nations of the world. 

Ten years ago the misery and mortification of the 
with Japan hung like a cloud 
The writer was here five times during 
form of civil 
In the 


seems 


lieved, 


she enters 


disastrous war over 
all of Russia. 
that period. In Petrograd 
economic disorder rampant. 
were riots and confusion. 


every and 


was provinces 


Two Pictures 
HE press of the world screamed aloud in letters 
six inches high that the dissolution of the Em 
pire was at hand. All over the land there was 


Chaos and anarchy the 
now we can see 


protest and unrest. seemed 
order of the day. As we 
that from this dismal period great good has come, for 
in the hour of broken the 
ground for the Out of the 
darkness has come light. 

No doubt what I write effusive 
aggerated to American English 
think of Russia only as a mysterious and traditional 


look back 


and disaster was 


better 


gloom 


new and Russia. 


seems and ex 


and readers, who 


menace; but that this change is a definite and real 
ized fact, any who knew Russia ten years ago and 
sees it now must believe. Perhaps the best means of 
illustrating the altered spirit in this war, and that 


during and after the last, the narration of two 
incidents, pictures as it were of the heart of the Rus 


is by 


sian people ten years apart. 

In January, 1905, after the fall of Port Arthur and 
Eastern program, 
everywhere. 


the collapse of the Russian Far 
hostility toward the 
On the historic day of 
of workmen, bearing a 
down the Neysky 


Government 
January 22, 1905, an army 
petition, moved 
toward the 


was 


monster 


Prospekt and on 


Winter Palace to present their grievances to their 
monarch, 

They were met with machine guns and Cossacks, 
and the streets ran red with blood. For weeks there 
was martial law within this district, and by day and 
by night could be seen patrols of Cossacks riding 
hither and von through the silent, snow-clad streets 
of Russia’s greatest city The Czar was threatened 


and the Grand Duke Sergius was assassinated 


Slowly, Subtly, and Unseen 
thing as unity in Russia seemed a dream. 


UCH a ‘ i i 
Since those dreadful days, slowly, subtly, and un 


the great progress and new light 
the nor 
themselves 


forces of 
moving. This 
perhaps even the Russians 
until the declaration of war by 
night there crystallized a national spirit of unity such 
And on this day we 
spot as the incident of 


seen, 
have Germans 
fully 


Germany, 


been neither 
realized 
when over 
countries can record. 
the 


as few 


have, almost in exact 


January 22, 1905, two be 


contrasted. 


another picture. Let the 
Before the Winter Palace is an enormous 


By Stanley Washburn 


semicircle which, stretching before the great red home 
of the Czars, the greatest plazas in 
Europe. And what we see than 
hundred people, of all classes and of 
all ranks, standing for the blazing 


forms one of 


this is now: more 


two thousand 


hours in sun be- 
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The Czar reviewing his Cossack troops 


fore the building within which was their monarch. 
Quietly and in order they waited, without hysteria 
and with the patience so characteristic of their 
race. At last the Czar, moved by the magnitude of 


the demenstration, appeared upon the balcony over 
looking the square. 

Instantly the entire throng sank upon its knees 
and, with complete spontaneity, sang the deep 


throated anthem of the Russian For perhaps 


the first time since Napoleon's invasion of Russia the 


people and their Czar were one. 


From Peasant to Prince 


Hk observer for a day might perhaps have said 

I “Ah, ves, ‘tis ever so in the beginning of a war. 

But it will pass.” The significant thing, however, 

is that it has not passed, but has grown steadily from 
that day. 

spectacular but of the fundamental 


kind, deep and 


order which is represented by millions and millions of 


humble individuals gladly giving their mite to this new 
Here in Petro 
sentiment that are incred 
I wandered around to 


nationalism that has swept the countrys 
one 
The first 
a favorite 
I was 


sees changes in 
night I arrived 
restaurnunt where on many 
The great dining room 
band that 
corridors 


grad 
ible. 
previous visit 
wont to sup and dine. 
the brilliantly uniformed 
used to play was no more. The halls and 
that ten years ago were filled with gay Russian officers 
were now abandoned. I at last found the manager. 

“What does it I asked curiously 

He smiled and, extending his palms, deprecatingly 
War It is on mobiliza 


was closed and 


mean?” 


account of the 
ing after war 


answered : 
tion of our reservists 


was declared comes here a police man at eight 











And its growth has not been entirely of the 


that the Government 
8.30 for the mobiliza- 


in the morning and tells us 


occupies my dining rooms at 


tion of its troops. For many days they come here 
and take their arms and their uniforms. Now it 
is finished. They have all gone to the front. Nine 


room.” 
I asked. “It 
No doubt the Government paid you for your rooms.’ 

He turned sharply as he replied: “Paid? What for? 
It is our war, and each man must contribute what he 
We are all doing it and gladly.” 

And this same sort of business was going on, so he 
told me, in ninety-five other halls and restaurants in 
Petrograd alone, and all gave freely, gladly and heartily. 

“But how about the reservists themselves one 
naturally asks as the mind brings back the stories 
of another mobilization ten years ago, when the peas- 
ants were driven almost at the point of the bayonet 
into box cars for shipment to Manchuria. Aye, it’s 
a different story now. From all Russia they have 
been hurrying eagerly to the colors without murmur 
and without the women, from peasant to 
princess, send their husbands to the front. 


hundred from this 


“But your business?” has been ruined. 


’ 


may. 


9” 


regret; 


They Mean Business in Petrograd 


HE war in Manchuria was entered into lightly, 
one might say even gayly, by the officers. Not 


so in this year of 1914. The day after the 
declaration of war every grog shop in the Empire 
was closed by imperial decree during the mobiliza- 
tion, and just now we learn that the shutdown has 
been extended to the duration of the war. 
The day, of rioting and dissipation at the front 
and in the capital is a thing of the past. Here in 
’etrograd all is quiet and earnest to a degree. The 


restaurants and cafés that in the old days were barely 
midnight and running 
promptly at eleven. 
have vanished, 
me, “No 
Russia is 
On the streets 
regiments of 
the simple 
of rank to 
subaltern. 
that there 
here one sees manifesta- 
Nearly all of the great squares 


awake for business at 
until daylight are now 
clothes in the 
from the hotels, 
thinks now of dress or 
taking her task too seriously for that.” 

the brilliant uniforms of the variegated 
the Russian army given place to 
khaki tunics, with little but the insignia 
distinguish the general the youngest 


were 
closed 
almost 

told 


appearances. 


Dress evening 


even for, as one man 


one 


have 


from 


In London we would never have known 


Was a great war on foot, but 


tions of it everywhere. 


are filled with troops of the reserves drilling and 
marching and countermarching. Long lines of carts 
bearing ammunition, with a soldier sitting on each 


wagon, file through the Nevsky Prospekt which but a 


was one of the world’s greatest 
Yesterday I noticed a 


through the great 


month ago avenues 
train of 


the 


of pleasure. siege 


artillery passing before 


area 


Winter Palace. Even now the streets are full of sol- 
diers clad in their campaign clothes, with earnest 
faces and determined eyes, and yet what we see to- 
day is but a meager fraction of the men of war that 


month 
day in 


the 
spend a 


swarmed streets a Truly, were the 
Petrograd or any other 
night well shudder at the spirit that 
and tremble at the prospect of final 


conclusions with an empire of 170,000,000 that steadily, 


ago. 
enemy to 
Russian city, he 
has been let loose 
earnestly, and with purpose set is putting its entire 
its intelligence and thought into 
barely under way. No one 
that this country 
though it takes ten 


the whirlwind. 


soul and the bulk of 
that is 
here 


the struggle how 


who stays long doubt 
this war to 


The 
The Whole People 


HAT this war is a movement of the people of Rus- 
sin and not that of any fraction of any party is 


obvious to the most casual observer who takes 


can 


is in win, aye, even 


vears. Germans have sown 


the trouble to question those he meets, from cab driver 


to nobleman. With patient (Continued on page 22) 
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*‘But "Twas a Famous Victory’”’ 


E HAVE FOLLOWED the debates on the Clayton Anti 
trust Law through the last six months in the Congressional 
Record, and it has been upon our mind as an editorial obliga 
tion to write something which should explain and estimate it for that 
portion of the public which has merely known that there was a good 
deal of talk on the subject, but has not had the opportunity to know just 
what came out of it all. Our own view accords with what has been 


said about it again and again by Senators Boran and Norris. These 
two Senators are Republicans, but of the radical persuasion. They 


spoke repeatedly in opposition to the bill, saying that it added noth- 
ing whatever to what we already had in the Sherman Law as inter- 
preted by the courts. They believe, further, that the new law runs some 
risk of confusing a situation which, through the action of the Supreme 
Court, was on the point of becoming fairly clear. However, we hap- 
pen to have just run across an editorial in “Printers’ Ink” which 
expresses exactly the opinion held of the new law by those most con- 
cerned in its application. Incidentally, this is a rather piquant and 
agreeable model of racy, everyday editorial writing: 

The Clayton Antitrust Law, which has finally been passed by Congress, reminds 
us of nothing so much as a very small firecracker on the end of a remarkably 
robust fuse. We were told that this law would add definite prohibition to 
the Sherman Act. It declares unlawful certain forms of exclusive agency con 
tracts and price discriminations, “where the effect may be to substantially lessen 
competition, or tend to create a monopoly.” “To substantially lessen competi 
tion” is a fine phrase, but it is far from definite. It throws the whole question 
back into the courts, and is vastly different from a declaration that exclusive 
agency contracts and price discrimination are unlawful per se. 

We were also informed that the law was going to prohibit “tying” clauses in 
any contracts covering the lease or sale of patented goods, and we find that the 
objectionable discrimination against patented goods has been removed, and the 
contracts are unlawful only when they “substantially lessen competition.” In 
other words, they are unlawful when the courts say they are unlawful... . 

Furthermore, we were told that farmers’ organizations and labor unions, not 
organized for profit, should be exempt in certain more or less indefinite particu 
lars. But devoid of humor, wrote the 
little word “lawfully” “Nothing in the antitrust 
laws shall be construed to forbid the existence” “or to for 
bid individual members from lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof.” 
Maybe there are subtleties here which only trained minds can grasp, but when 
translated into English language it looks like a solemn announcement of the undis 
puted principle that “nobody shall be restrained from doing that which may law 


Senator whom we suspect is not 


into the section. So it 


some 
reads 


of such organizatians, 


fully be done.” 
On the whole, we don't believe manufacturers need lose any sleep over the 


Clayton Act. 

This is av entirely sane and good-tempered statement of the case. The 
public can take it as a fair statement of the nature and results of the 
Our own judgment is that it is just as well that it all 
A crisis not of our own making has forced upon 


new statute. 
came out this way. 
us economic conditions very different from those which existed at the 
time most of us thought something ought to be done right away, and 
the Democratic party got a good many votes by promising drastic anti 
trust regulation. An attitude of intimidation toward organizations of 
commerce would be neither wise nor popular under present conditions. 


Errand Boys Abroad 

E REMEMBER READING AN ARTICLE in 

ambassadors were described as errand boys with a college edu 
cation. The fact 
is, a manly representative of his country can accomplish a great deal, 
not only for his fellow countrymen, but for noncombatants of other 
nations, whether his name is Gerarp and his address Berlin, or Van 
Dyke, The Hague. Our Minister at Branp Wuitriock of 
Toledo, Ohio, has been fearless and vigorous and yet far as one 
may judge from afar) discreet in his work for humanity in a coun 
Wuirtock is described by returning 


which American 


To-day one sees the foolishness of such flippancy. 


srussels, 


(sO 


try overrun by all the cruelties. 
Americans as a national hero of Belgium. 
gress choose this moment for making provision for the proper housing 
Even to-day many 


Now, why shouldn’t Con 


and maintenance of our representatives abroad? 
of them are chosen over better qualified men simply because they 


leisured. It isn’t a matter of snobbishness, but one 


We don’t pay these hired men of ours a living wage. 


rich and 
of necessity. 
That we can get an occasional Brann Wart.ock in spite of all this is 


due to the fact that a foreign ministry is a post of considerable prestige, 
and writing men like Wuirtock, Van Dyke, and the two Paces find 
the job an especially tempting one—with traditions of Wasttncron 
Invinec, Georce TickNnor, and James Russert. 
to it. But why shouldn’t the United States house its emissaries at 
least as well as Spain and Sweden contrive to house theirs? 


Lower still clinging 
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Percherons vs. Politicians 

| AST MONTH we talked about the competition of cattle and cant at 
Yates Center, Kas. Now we receive a letter from Monroe, N. C., 

ing that our paragraph calls to mind the famous couplet of a rural 


bard in North Carolina twenty-five years ago. The letter continues: 


Say 


This bard attended the picnic gathering in his neighborhood where the cattle 
were exhibited and where a local lawyer made a speech. He wrote up the affair 
in verse for the county paper, winding up thus: 

The 
Were 


chief attractions of the day 
MARTIN'S bull and JOHN M. Gray. 


On this occasion the orator of the day came out better in competition with 


the cattle than in the Kansas instance. Oratory had not palled upon us so. much 


then as now. R. F. Beaswey. 
We are glad to get Mr. Brastery’s letter, but we wish he were less 
parsimonious in his quotations of immortal poesy. Can’t some one 


of our readers supply the rest of the great Tarheel epic? 


Our Usual Luck! 


COoLLieEr’s is an American weekly publication, pro 
German inits sympathies. A recentissue containsa mass 
of misinformation, which attempts to portray the prog 
ress of the Allies in a very doubtful light. Censorship 
in Canada should extend to foreign publications which 
The public does not wish to read 


COLLIER’S is conspicu- 

for its prejudiced 
and tainted attitude. The 
unfairness of this publi 


ous 


cation should be remem 
bered by lover of 
the Fatherland and of fair 
play.—New York Father 
land (“Fair Play for 
Germany and Austria”). 


come here by mail. every 
distorted views of happenings, nor are the people here 
in a mood to be educated by such as Count von BERN 
and the publications which his views appear 
Victoria Daily Colonist. 


STORFI 


able to sway. (Canada ) 


Let’s Wake Up 
HERE ARE ONLY NINE AEROPLANES in 
Military hangars exist at only three points. 


the service of the 

United States army. 
These are plain facts, and the less we varnish them the more striking 
they seem to us. To-day there are seventeen junior military aviators 
and five student aviators in the United States army belonging to the 
Signal Corps. This is not all that the nation has a right to expect, 


since existing legislation authorizes “aviation officers not to exceed 


60 in number, and 260 aviation enlisted men of all grades.” Now, 
nothing is farther from our wish than that the United States should 
throw away its present advantages and enter the mad race of the 


militarists; vet we cannot help hoping that the War Department is 
busy figuring with pencil and pad these days, and will, as soon as 
practicable, insist upon getting the funds it needs to modernize our 
army of the air. In the light which the present Muropean war has 
already thrown upon the pricelessness of air craft, these figures are 


not merely pitiful: they might at a pinch prove tragic. 


Belgium Had a Promise, Too 
HEADLINE 


“Times” 


from the first page of an issue of the New York 


KAISER PLEDGED TO MONROKISM? 


Dr. DERNBURG SAYS GERMANY SENT ASSURANCES TO BRYAN EARLY IN AUGUST 


Was 


PROMISI Not ASKED 


Not at All Likely 


hes ALL WE KNOW, Colonel Sam HuGues, Canadian Minister 
for Militia and Defense, is the best of men. You see, we know 
very little about him. <A cable dispatch from Kngland quotes the 


Colonel as saving that Canada is “prepared to furnish 300,000 men.” 
We know But 
on talking and says, “Fully 200,000 Americans have gone to Canada, 


to the contrary. 


nothing 


hoping to join the Canadian forces’’—well, the kindliest would 


LUPSS 
be to say that he is trving to give the Kaiser a nightmare. Just to 
prove our neutrality, we don’t mind telling the Kaiser that it isn’t so. 
Two hundred thousand Americans serving under the Union Jack is 
just about as probable as the invasion and colonization of Canada by 
that 
in his usual tactless, blundering stvle. 
of Mark death that the 


“erossly exaggerated.” But don't 


the Canadian Colonel. 


Germany Count von Bernsrorrr is foolish enough to discuss 


[t is like that famous report 
talk 
anything harsh 


TWAIN'S humorist loved to about 


we mean To say 
Long before this, men almost as great 
as he have been misquoted by the 
the that 


We hope they won't be unduly excited this time, 


about 


press. Perhaps it is an odious 


newspaper lie like ones our German-American friends get 


so excited about. 


for it’s quite unnecessary. 
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when Colonel Sam goes right 
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The Prophetic Vision 
ROVPHETS are kept busy by the war. 
coming are filling the air with elated cries of “I-told-you-so!” 


The ones who foretold its 


Likewise scores of new prophets have sprung up to predict the results 

of the conflict. But has anyone outdone Wa_r WuitMan, who, years 

ago, at once prophesied the strife and its ultimate outcome? He wrote: 

I see Freedom, completely arm’d, and victorious, and very haughty, with Law 
on one side and Peace on the other, 

A stupendous Trio, all issuing forth against the idea of caste; 

—What historic d¢nouements are these we so rapidly approach? 

I see men marching and countermarching by swift millions; 

I see frontiers and boundaries of the old aristocracies broken ; 

I see the landmarks of European kings removed ; 

I see this day the People beginning their landmarks (all others give way). 


Who will be so half-hearted as to dispute the truth of this vision? 


How It Works 


ERHAPS the most obvious thing for the average city to own is 
the electric light and power station, since the city already owns, 


paves, and cleans the streets. Between 1902 and 1912 the number of 


such plants owned by our municipalities increased from 815 to 1,562, 
while the number commercially owned increased from 2,805 to 5,659. 
How did they work? The Bureau of the Census has issued a bulletin 
which gives the answer. The figures show that in 1912 the city-owned 
stations hired 10 per cent of the total number of employees in order 
to turn out 4.7 per cent of the total product. Electricity is sold by 
the kilowatt hour, and the cities increased their average charge from 
3.5 cents in 1902 to 4.8 cents in 1912, while the commercial plants 
reduced their average charge from 3.4 cents to 2.5 cents. It is clear 
that this reflects, among other things, the growth of municipal owner 
ship in the smaller towns, where it really does cost more to turn out 
“the juice’; but the trouble is that the whole drift of the statistical 
evidence is in the same direction. The city-owned plants tend to fall 
back on higher rates and the kindly nurture of taxes, and do not 
deliver the goods. There is another seamy side to the story, viz., the 
way in which these municipal enterprises resist State regulation and 
especially the introduction of uniform accounting methods which would 
show all the facts. Municipal ownership spells opportunity for the 
politician and his officeholders, but it does not spell service. 


Too Raw 
RESIDENT of 


went there to ask the voters to elect him United States Senator, 


srawley, Cal., savs that when James D. PHreLaNn 


“California needs a Democratic Senator who can 
We ear 
nestly hope that our California reader has misquoted Mr. Prueian. If 


he used these words: 
‘bring home the bacon’ from a Democratic Administration.” 


Mr. Pie.an agrees with us that his reputation deserves an explanation, 
we shall be glad to give him space in Co_iier’s to repudiate sentiments 
which, if he holds them, class him as an ordinary pork grabber. 


As the Fool Liveth 
8 gle OF THE MOST NOTORIOUS SW2ZNDLERS of our time, 


“Dr.” Rrenarp C. Flower, was caught last month after some obscure 
years of anxiety spent chiefly in dodging the police and evading the 
courts. His hundreds of victims ranged from honest investors deceived 
as to the facts of an enterprise to self-deluded quacks itching to get 
rich quickly by shady methods. .Their numbers are proof of Frower’s 


versatility and talent. The man could sell anything: bonds, copper 


mines, hotels, “medicines.” patents. stocks, and his own inimitable 
services. The total losses left along his trail will never be summed up. 
And yet the fellow lived in a time when men of less ability than him 
self were building huge corporations from the very smallest begin 
nings, a time when selling talent is valued and rewarded as never 
hefore. It is perfectly plain that this faker is his own chief vietim. 
He swindled Ricuarp C. Flower out of the honors and rewards which 
must have followed if his brains had been applied to constructive busi 
hess instead of to theft, to making wealth instead of to taking it. 
He robbed Ricuarp C. Flower of the esteem and respect which he 
should have won among his fellow men and brought him at the last 
The eternal truths still stand. The foundations of 
our human world are in the granite of character and honor. not in 


to a fool’s death 
the quicksands of a clever selfishness One final proof of it (as if 
any were needed!) is the pitiful end that comes to these so-called 
“talented crooks” who refuse to see straight. That “honestv is the 
best policy” is the statement, not of worldliness, but of science. 
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Another Prodigy 
E REITERATE: The days of miracles are not all past. In 
darkest Manhattan, on a Twenty-third Street crosstown car, 

we have “met up with” a conductor who—when a lurch of the car 

threw him against us—distinctly said: “Beg pardon!’ If that’s not 

a miracle in New York we never heard of one. This conductor’s num- 

ber is 4172. We wish Friend 4172 a long life of health, prosperity, 

and happiness. Also, we’re giving odds of 3 to 1 that he wasn’t born 
and brought up in New York City. 


Going Up! 


LMWOOD FARM belonged to Mr. Apruorre. In1798 Mr. AprHorre 

sold it for $25,000 to Mr. JAuNcey. A part of the old farm—about 
one-twenty-fifth of it—forms the city block bounded by Broadway, 
Amsterdam Avenue, Eighty-ninth and Ninetieth Streets, New York. 
Allowing for the fact that this block was, say, a twenty-fifth of the 
original farm, let us see how it has gone up in price: 


Valuein 1798 ... $1,000 
Value on May 3, 1860 16,875 
Present Assessment .....-...- +--+ « §10,000 
Expert Valuation - 1,150,000 


It was WituiAM B. Asror who paid $16,875 for this land in 1860. 
The million-dollar valuation was made two years or so ago, when 
the estate of Colonel JoHN Jacog Astor was appraised. Behind these 
figures, and explaining them, is the might of a great city’s growth. 
What is the best plan for handling these values? 


Reporting That Is Literature 


kk THINK WE KNOW when reporting reaches the dignity 

and permanence of literature, and the article by Mr. Arruur 
Rent on page 5 of this paper satisfies the test. Competent critics 
hold Mr. Runxi to be among the five or ten best American work 
men in what may be called the photographic use of English words. 
A conspicuous characteristic of his work has been a kind of cameo 
coldness, the severe restraint of any marked emotion or exaltation. 
One has always felt that if Ruut should meet anything so uncon- 
trolled as a divine afflatus in the street he would be very much shocked 
and would get away from the spot as rapidly as could be managed with 
But in Antwerp Ruut had a profound emotional experience, 
(It is probably unnecessary to say 


dignity. 
as our letter from him shows. 
that this letter was not written for publication, and is printed with- 
out Mr. Ruww’s knowledge.) “The Fall of Antwerp” is undoubtedly 
the best piece of writing so far produced by the war. 


How to Write 


NOTHER PORTION of Ruuuw’s letter can be printed here with 
both interest and profit because, without being intended as any- 
thing but a friendly letter, it is, nevertheless, valuable as a compact 
little essay on the art of writing. (We have taken the liberty of 
underscoring a few words. ) 

I am glad you were pleased with the “Up to the Front” story—the first part 
of that satisfied me more than anything I have done for a long time. That 
stand-offish way of handling the thing, always with the air of keeping a Little 
below your full strength of steam, is good fun when you can pull it off, but 
it takes a great deal of time and self-restraint and a story like this, which 
continually tempts one to shriek, is very difficult to handle that way—almost 
impossible, in a hurry. 

There, in the two parts of Runw’s letter, and in his article, is more 
about the art of good writing than is learned by most youths through 
four vears of college teaching or by many reporters in a lifetime of serv 
ice. Observe the things that stick out: painstaking, conscientiousness, 
taking work seriously, modesty, restraint, resistance of the temptation 


to shriek, understatement—how a less able writer would have wallowed 


in Slathering adjectives! After experiencing more in a day than most 
of us will know in a lifetime, Runi remarks: “It had been rather a 
full day.” One is reminded of Tuomas Harpy’s words of M. ANATOLE 
France, the successor of Renan and Vouratre, a writer 

faithful to the principles that make for permanence, who never forgets the 
value of organic form and symmetry, the force of reserve, and the emphasis 
of understatement 

There are several schools of journalism in this country and an endless 
number of schools and colleges trying to teach young men to write. 
We shall have done them a service if there has come to them out of 
this paragraph the suggestion that Artuur Runv’s “Fall of Antwerp” 
be preserved and used as the classic model for American reporting. 
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ERMAN LANDWEHR infantrymen searching Belgian peng mange = —s A ow gli onan’ ia caf Geir 
civilians while their comrades in the background are finish- OO a ee Oe Cae 0 ey. Se ee 
ing a trench. Below is a likeness of Albert, the gallant King Yoo ZZ Mla “ected EEL Oy 
of the Belgians. ‘* Of all the heroes of this enormous war who — —+— 
will live in the memory of man,’’ says Maeterlinck, the famous 
author, “‘one of the purest, one who can never be loved enough, 
is the great young king of my little country... . the most sen- 
sitive and mildest of men, discreet, silent, of delicious timidity, 
who loves his people no less than a father loves his children.’ 
The war seems to have aged King Albert considerably. He 
looks ten years older in this photograph than in previous ones 
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WAITING FOR THE ALLIES. Germans in the same trench that is shown in the smaller photograph ¢ 
™ << ing the Battle of the Canals. In the lowlands along the Yser and at La Bassee deep trenches were rem 
gall one position for days, not daring to move lest they should be plucked by the enemy. It was while? 
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ned in omf their advances against the Allies in western Belgium. In some instances 
ith theirgds, the fire being too dangerous for them to stand up and dig with spades 
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raph ¢ usands of men on either side have been killed by shrapnel while lying prone in trenches, particularly dur- 
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ere rem able by Seeping water, and most of the infantry were poorly protected. Many of the men had to lie in 








storm the shallow trenches of the Allies that the Germans suffered their greatest losses in that region 
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HE TOLL OF MEN in the Battle of the Canals was 

greater, in proportion to the number engaged, than in 
any other important battle. On the Yser and at La Bassee 
some of the German regiments are said to have lost 70 per 
cent of their effectives, and the slaughter of Belgians was even 
more frightful. Out of one Belgian regiment of 600 only 100 
survived. In nine days’ fighting King Albert lost 10,000 in 
killed and wounded, about one-fourth of the Belgians engaged. 
In the photograph above German soldiers are seen aiding a 
wounded comrade, and below is a snapshot of disabled Belgians 
waiting at Ostend for a hospital ship to take them to England 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
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FOR NOVEMBER 14, 


1914 


The War in America 


Reported by Our Hearthside Correspondent 


LMOST every man who ever took a pen 
in hand and dreams of being 
fought over at his club, and asked 
out to dinners each night 

on his return, has gone to be a war correspondent. 

There are not any honest-to-goodness tickets of ad 
mission. The great majority of those who, by going 
away with khaki and field glasses and set jaws, have 
depleted the world of American letters are now fight 
ing to find knot holes in the fence and praying that 
the police will pinch ‘em before they take down 
their eye. 

The war correspondent at home, though he cannot 
enjoy the distinction of being arrested, searched, and 
bawled out, and cannot even claim to be one of the 
seventy-two thousand tourists who were held as spies, 
has one advantage: he does not have to write back 
to his anxious wife for his flannels and his 
ing clothes. 

The correspondent at such maelstrom centers of con 
flict as Epping and Venice receives the denaturized 
war news which comes like skimmed milk from the 
separators of the censors. 
Ife learns that: 

“The situation, though 
grave, is favorable. The 
right wing has advanced 
with losses. The left wing 
has drawn back to a more 
secure position, inflicting 
great damage on the ene 
my. A detachment under 
(ieneral Poo d’Amour to- 
day has forced its way as 
far as Chiaroscuro, which 


how 


several 


even 


position it held yesterday. 
Last week Lord Kitchener 
privates in the 
army against wine, 
women, and song: to-day 
orders to 
from 
may be 
prelimi 


warned 


issued 
straight, 
deduction 
that the 
stages of the war 
have passed.”—-O/ficial. 
Seizing this dispatch, 
the man at the front at 
Hetherington - on - the 
Heath, Bropshire, 
on his soft felt hat 
puttees and writes as 


he has 
shoot 
which 
made 
nary 


claps 
and 


follows: 
“The battle of the 
Marne gave to the world 





The pin industry has the first picture of the 
tripled its output since terrors and destruction 
the introduction of war maps of the modern fighting 
machines. No one there 


has said or dares to say what were the losses in killed 
and wounded. The reader, by reference to the atlas, will 
note that the little village of Crayon, south of Pastel, 
must have been in the line of conflict. Had one stood 
there, in the midst of that picturesque and peaceful 
home of simple peasants, he would have heard the 


sound of horses’ hoofs on the cobblestones of the 


square. It was the Ugh! Lans! Anyhow, it was 
dawn. All night long it had rained. Rain was every 
where in the air—on the ground. The French were 
wet and exhausted. The water swashed in their 
shoes. In the sixteenth century Crayon was the fore 
most town in Europe in the manufacture of curd 


Marquis de Tryiton 
long supplied 


cheese. It was here that the 
founded the school for tailors, 
the establishments of Paris: his statue is still to be 
Crayon has a popu 


which 


seen in the cellar of the hotel. 
lation of 3,050, the purest water supply in the region, 
public schools, and four miles of streets paved with 
vitrified brick. In 1899 I met an old lady on the 
Rue de Ville who, etc., etc.” 


Try This Instead 
ot the way I would write the battle 


OW that is 1 
of the Marne I am served the official 


twenty minutes later than the 
It comes in my evening paper with baseball on 
the side and military-expert gravy, and I would write: 

“Tt was raining! All night it had Now 
at dawn, when the chances are good that the conflict 


news 
man at Brop 


shire. 
rained 


had paused, imagine the swash of water in the shoes 
of weary French infantry, marching into the public 

little village of 
north of Crayon 


square of the picturesque and quiet 


Pastel, some thirty kilowatt hours 


Richard Washburn Child 


ILLUSTRATED BY RODNEY THOMSON 


Pastel was the home of the great artist, Paul Chro- 
matique, who invented the well-known Chromo School 


of Art. His home can still be seen for rent by the 
Quay Nexdor. The little church on the square is 
known as the Eglise de Pastel, though the encyclo 
pedia refers to it as the Church of Pastel. Those 
who had listened there knew that a battle line one 
hundred and fifty (150) miles long stretched from 
the north to the south and from the south to the 


north. The siege guns had boomed in the darkness. 
But now came the p’rrrp! p’rrrp! of rifles. It was 
dawn! And this was history!” 

So would the hearthside war correspondent write, 
and then, having written of the war from 
with a superior advantage, he may write of the war 
from home. The telegraph office is around the corner, 
next to the city delicatessen store, or it is near the 
post office. Accordingly, last night, the weather being 
fine, I walked down to the village with my dog and 
filed the following dispatches : 


Fired from the Hearthside 
COHACSET, MAss., September 

T CAN be denied no longer that the United States is 
I affected by the war. Though no cannon, except 

those which boom out rumors, have been heard off 
our coast, the great conflict has made a change in 
the social, and artistic life of the 
In the United States 100,000,000 
many of whom never had a clear chance to express 
views which nobody could deny. To-day they can 
talk war with the privileges of opinion formerly en 
joyed exclusively by college professors, barbers, Gov- 
ernor Blease of South Carolina, creditors, 

In Philadelphia an opinion is gaining ground that 
the Kaiser knows 
told; in 
clusions should be reached, provisional regret is being 


abroad 


business, nation. 


there are people, 


and women. 
more about the war than he has 
Boston, though it is believed no hasty con 


expressed that there should be loss of blood. 

Little violence has arisen from national 
Most of the incidents have been assaults committed 
by Russians upon those who had a good word to say 
for the Czar. 


prejudice. 


The unpleasantness is having a strong effect upon 
our fashions. The Atrocity skirt will attain popu 
larity without doubt. Gloves of Official Bulletin Kid 
are in vogue. The “Scrap of Paper” gown is a crea 
tion to be worn in the evening by lovers of the radical. 
Milliners are showing transport hats. Smart 
shirt waist for refined young 
women’s street wear, known as the “Censor’s Despair.” 

A maker of lip rouge now has it trade-marked 


shop 
windows exhibit a new 


“The Thin Red Line.” The new dance is called the 
“Dum Dum.” Those whose sympathies lie with the 
Russian army are naming their newly born female 


“Vodka”; 
Dream of 
reading war 


interpreted, tiis is said to mean, 


Conquest.” 


children 


“Sweet Owing to the distrac 


tions of French waiters will use 


hews, 


Parisian 
ivory more 
than 
this 
2s ee a 

esti- 


season. 


ticians 
mate that 
the phrase 


ie haa == 
ea a 


The reader, by refer- 
ence to the atlas, will 
note that the little vile 
lage of Crayon must 
have been in the 
line of conflict 







10,000 women clad in 


proposal to send 


tings.” Its 
white robes to walk between the opposing lines of the 
Allies is still on file in the office of 
whom, as is 


Germans and 
W. J. Bryan, to 
should be made. 
Many authors living in poverty 
affluence. Yesterday 
on Broadway for singing from the windows of a hotel he 
had just purchased. He was found to be the recipient of 
royalties from his publisher, who, in 1892, brought out 
his work entitled “German Silver and the Alloys.” 
“Culture has gone forward with leaps and bounds,” 
to-night in a signed state 
gives his opinion that at no time in the his 


customary, complaint 
have been raised to 


George Coldpack was arrested 


said an eminent authority 
ment. He 
tory of the country has there been so universal an 
acknowledgment in the United States that Belgium was 
north and not south of France. 
part of our population are aware of the fact that the 
Baltic Sea is not in the interior of Africa 


He believes that a large 


Geography 
is said to be fast coming into a vogue well deserved. 


This Whirligig World 
business world also has been 


HE financial and 
affected. A dispatch 


says that 40,000 stock 

brokers are not earning a living; as they never 

have earned a living the war has not affected this 
class of our countrymen. 

News has just been brought in by a scout that 


makers and distributors of domestic wines are chang 
ing the labels on their lines of Burgundy, Rhine wines, 
Bordeaux, and other 
diminished probability. 


foreign vintages because of 


Rumors from Washington confirm the plan of the 


National Government to place a war ta’: on necessities 
F such as beer; this supersedes a 

-n~f4 } ‘ 
> pian to attach luxuries such as 

WP incomes, 

The French Government has 
4, ordered of an American corpora 
? t tion several hundred thousand 


horseshoes The order reads: 


“To us. quote price please, on chic em 


“Isn't this War a ae —* blems of good luck with high heels.” 
terrible?” is be - -. “~~ Printing establishments all over the 
ing written at anos: country are busy turning out cards 
the rate of 32, -“~@ warning against martial conversation, but 
000 times an , they are sharing prosperity with the pin in 
hour on ladies’ _ dustry which has tripled its output since the 
stationery. 3 introduction of war maps. 

The “Month re The cost of living is going up, at which sur 


lv Peace Lover,” 
the official or 
gan of the In 
ternational So 
for the 
Dbisarmamentof 


ciety 


Nations, pub 
lished several 
monthly issues 
in September. 
It has 
sold and 
hereafter 
be known as 
“Vacation Jot 


now 
been 


will 


Trying to find knot holes in the fence 
and praying that the police will pinch 
"em before they take down their eye 










prise is being expressed by those who have returned to 
For a long 
a World 
Now it is because of a 


the country after an absence of many years. 
time the increased cost of living was due to 
Peace and oversupply of gold. 
gold War 


by our economists as follows: “ 


The situation is explained 
You blame the retailer. 
The middle man blames 
The farmer 
The railroads blame the Ameri 
can laborer, and you're him.” 
future, an eminent banker, when asked about the effect 
of the American business, 
will 


shortage and 
He blames the middle man. 
the trust. 
blames the railroads. 


The trust blames the farmer. 


Looking forward to the 


said: “Of course, this war 
foreign fa 
The 


shut down foreign agriculture and 


tories, Khurope must come to us f 


United States will be the 


or her supplies. 


(Continued on pad ) 
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Lost at Patty-Cake 


(Concluded from page 12) 


sympathetically in a 
knocks the 


“Bill.” he said 
voice not quite his own, “‘it 
wind out of me to see as how you've got 
poth feet into it this time,- but since 
friends is bound to help one another, I'll 
best to git you out. Paying your 
landlady in kisses and games of patty 
eake, to say nothing of makin’ outrage 
ous love to a guest in her very own house 
ain’t nothing short of suicide,” he lee 
tured severely, “’less it’s done right.” 

“You can git me off if anybody can,” 
Bill flattered thankfully. 

“T won’t go so far as to say that,” the 
other remarked, “for it’ll be ticklish work 
at the best fer me. If I does agree to 
help you,” he concluded conditionally, 
“vou’ve got to promise to do everything ] 
tells you, whether you like it or not.” 

“Whatever you say goes from now on,” 
the elated Mr. Mulberry jumped to prom 
ise faithfully. 

“If you don't,” George felt it essential to 
state without reserve, “I'll have to take 
things into my two hands and whip the 
daylights out of you for your own sake.” 

“Fire away with your plan, George,” 
the other sealed the compact in high 
spirits; “we can’t cut loose a minute too 
soon to suit me.” 

“Well,” confided heavily, “as 
soon as I’ve got our breakfast and it’s 
et, I'll slip into my best clothes and take 
you over to Mrs. Hatcher’s. You'll let on 
to be a little bit the sickest human any 
body ever clapped their two eyes on 
one foot in the grave, and” He broke off 
in a loud laugh that made the walls ring. 

Bill’s face flushed and fell. “Is that 
all of it?’ he asked, a trifle coldly. 

George shook his head. “That's all you 
are to know beforehand,” he smiled mys 
teriously. “Howsomever, I don’t mind 
telling you I begins to regard you as a 
married man from now on.” 

Although he was perfectly pacified, Mr. 
Mulberry would liked to have known 
something more definite, but he had 
passed his word and dared not risk his 
benefactor’s displeasure by further in 
quiries. The early morning dew still 
sparkled on the neat, box-hedged lawn in 
front of Mrs. Hatcher’s boarding house 
when the gate swung wide to admit the 
double entrance of Mr. William Mul 
berry, hanging limply on the helping arm 
of Mr. George Cook. 


do my 


(George 


HE two men made their way slowly 
and, to outward appearances, pain 
fully up the walk to thedoor. Mrs. Hatcher 
promptly to Mr. Cook’s em 
phatic summons to her threshold, and, la- 
boring under the impression that her 
visitor could be no other than her trans 
gressing admirer in quest of a compro 
mise, she came with the fire of battle in 
her eye and a secret vow to humble him. 
“You here, after last night—” she 
sneered in deceitful surprise, before the 
inch. 
to say more—a great deal more—but the 
tubleau that greeted her staring 
stilled her voluble tongue for once and 
blanched het Among 
other misfortunes, her late lodger seemed 
to have lost the power of locomotion. his 
unshaved face was a poem of pain, and, 


responded 


door was open an She was going 
eves 


“armine cheeks 


as he lay writhing in the supporting arms 


of his big friend, his heartrending whim 
perings told their part of the story most 
efficiently. “My Bill fal 
tered and stopped groaningly 

“Your head, of rom pted 
George, who had reasons of his own for 
keeping his friend in the dark. 

“Head.” echoed the sick man Sy 
Whirling fast I hears beautiful music,” 
he smiled pathetically in his wanderings. 
“They're ‘Marching Through 
Georgia’ 


poor poor 


course, 


singing 
now.’ 
“Goodness me!’ screamed Mrs. Hatcher. 
“What’s wrong with him?’ 

“Brain fever,’ 
“He ketched it 
dew last night.’ 


said 
from sleepin’ out in the 


George severely. 


RS. HATCHER 
hands in 
dear, little Bill. 


wrung her 
agony. 
Will you ever forgive me? 
shesobbed aloud. “I’llnever, never hold up 
my head again if he don’t pull through,” 
she reproached herself bitterly 

“Mr. Mulberry got the brain fever!” 
exclaimed Miss Loveland, joining the 
party at the door from a side room. She 
was a little 
roses bloomed in 
Cook paid 
a glowing smile of 
delight that she 


plump 
“Poor, 


helpless 


neat-looking person, no 


longer young, but real 
her fair cheeks, and 
them true homage in 
recognition frank 
Was quick to return 


George 


and 


wee 


already. 


“Worst case I ever saw in my whole 
life, Miss Thurzy.” He shook his head 
dismally. 

“Didn’t know you knowed Miss Love 
land,” observed the astonished invalid 
with surprising vigor. 

“Never you mind, Bill,” George petted 
tenderly. “It’s all right, for Mrs. Hatcher 
introduced us day ’fore yesterday.” 

“We'd best put Mr. Mulberry to bed,” 
suggested Miss Loveland, “or he'll be 
throwing chills directly.” 

“Bring him on up to his room, George,” 
cried Mrs. Hatcher, starting upstairs. 

“Hold on there!” George shouted vehe 
mently, “I won’t be no party to draggin’ 
a dyin’ man over them steps.” 

“Oh, take me to my own room,” wailed 
Bill in alarm, giving his friend’s arm a 
pinch, “so as I can die to suit myself.” 

“Say, can’t we put him to bed some- 
where down here, Cynthy?”’ petitioned 
Miss Loveland. 

“My own room, Thurzy!” chortled the 
enraptured widow; “it’s the very place 
for a man to be sick.” 

“T won't go,” balked the suspicious Mr. 
Mulberry, who now for the first began to 
mistrust the motives of his friend. 

“Plumb out of his head,” mourned 
George, tapping his own forehead with a 
distressed forefinger before he gathered 
the struggling invalid up in his arms. 


VEN in the tense excitement of the 

moment, his spectacular display of 
physical strength did not escape the 
bright-seeing eyes of Miss Loveland. 

“What a muscle you have, Mr. Cook!” 
she marveled admiringly. And her words 
of honest admiration only stimulated his 
squirming burden to a last desperate 
effort which ended abortively. 

Fate had him in her tenacious clutches, 
and great was his disgust to find himself 
bodily tucked away between sheets in 
Mrs. Hatcher’s commodious four-poster. 

“Won't somebody, for lands’ sake, git 
a doctor quick?” cried Mrs. Hatcher. 

The dissembling patient stirred rest 
lessly in bed. “I don’t want no doctors,” 
he objected fiercely, “when I’m gettin’ 
better right along.” 

“T’'ll go: it’s only across the street,” 
offered Miss Loveland, turning to George. 

Bill signaled wildly to his friend. “I 
don’t know but what Bill’s right after 
all,” George conceded slowly. “No man 
ner of use having a doctor ’round to fuss 
over a feller when lookin’ better 
Why, you’re almost well enough 
to see your lawyer, ain’t you, Bill?” 

“My lawyer!” pondered Bill with deep 
misgivings. 

“His lawyer!” stared Mrs. Hatcher. 


he’s 


“Took poor Bill all of a heap.” | 





“What'd IT want to see a lawyer for?” | 


frowned Bill. 


“Why, to see him about suing Mrs. 


Hatcher for breach of promise, of course, | 


like you told me!” gasped George. 

ISS LOVELAND darted one wither 
yt ing glance of scorn at the miser 
able face on the pillow, tossed her fair 
head, and turned her back squarely on 
the bed. “Little Bill Mulberry sue me for 
a breach of promise!” gurgled Mrs. 
Hatcher in a tremor of delight. 

“Yes, and he'll git every blessed cent 
of his heart balm, too, if you don't give 
in and keep your word,” George stormed 
demoniacally. “It’s the worst 
crawfishiw’ in the history of the Ameri 


case of 


can people.” he arraigned her merci 
lesslvy. “Everybody in Lockport knows 
how you've led the poor lovelorn feller 


on from day to day, lettin’ him boss and 
kiss you whenever you had a chance 
coaxin’ him into divers games of patty 
just to win his bachelor’s 

And then you lock him out when 
he’s come home all worn out at night, 
with a couple of circus tickets in his 
pockets to take you to the show.” 

And, as proof conclusive, he whisked 
the tickets out of Bill's pocket before 
Mrs. Hatcher’s eves. “She can’t deny it, 
ean she, Bill?” he taunted triumphantly. 

“Denyit !’ shrieked Mrs. Hatcher, throw 
ing herself into Bill’s protesting arms 
“As if I should!” George avoided Bill's 
glance of wounded friendship and chose to 
look at Miss Loveland in pleased surprise 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Cook, we'd best 
leave the room?’ she smiled archly. 


cake, 
heart. 


poor 


George took two cireus tickets from 
his pocket and held them out to Miss 
Loveland. “Will you go, Thurzy?’ he 


asked with his hungry heart in his eyes. 

“With you, yes.” she promised, with an 
emphasis so clever that it pleased George, 
pulverized Bill,and escaped Mrs. Hatchet 
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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times 
as large as the 10-cent size. By saving in packing it offers you 
10 per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 





























The Driving 


Force 


For Human Machinery is 
Delicious Quaker Oats 


Every atom of energy—every spark of vitality— 
comes from something fed. 

it’s the same with children as with locomotives. 
Their power to do things depends on supplies of 
stored-up energy. 
need it 


And 


That’s why children need a vim-food 
in abundance. So do workers of all ages. 
that means Quaker Oats. 

One fair-sized dish of Quaker Oats supplies a 
thousand calories of energy. Nothing else grown 
can compare with it. 

We have made this vim-food a dainty. We 
have made it so luscious that millions of mothers 
insist on this matchless brand. 


Quaker Oats 


The Delectable Energy Food 


This is why Quaker Oats so The result is a delicacy which 
excels-in flavor and aroma has won the world. For many 
We pick out for years, the moth 


ers of a hundred 
nations have sent 
Quaker to us to get it. 
You, in America, 


find it right next 
door—at any gro- 


it just the big, 
plump oats. All 
the puny, starved 
grains are dis 


carded. So care Cooker 


ful are we that 





ve get but ten We have made to our cery store. Andthe 
pounds of Quaker order—from pure Alumi- price 1s only one- 
Oats from a num—a perfect Double a cent per nap 
S ot re 
bushel. Boiler. It is extra large su get tnis 
We apply to , , extra quality— 
, idl and heavy. We supply it eis 
these grains both “ft Onal O this matchless 
dry heat and 2 rs SS eee et flavor—when you 
steam heat, to fix lor cooking these Makes order Quaker 
and enhance the in the ideal way. It in Oats. And we 


promise that you 
always will. 


flavor. Then we sures the fullness of food 


roll them into value and flavor. See our 











large, white, iffer in each package. Please remem- 
luscious flakes. ber this 
10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 
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COLLIER’S FOR NOVEMBER 


EIN. Abie 


> A. 


More Letters of Response 


STANDARD Brick CoMPANY, Macon, Ga 

I want to express, as an American citi 
zen, my high appreciation of the Weekly, 
which has always been recognized as a 
great factor in the upbuilding of our na 
tional business. The United States bears 
to the balance of the world somewhat the 
relation the South has to the United 
States. We have always had the idea 
that foreign-made goods, or goods made 
outside of our Southern States, were bet- 
ter than the Southern States goods. 
Your effort will no doubt have a tre- 
mendous effect in the upbuilding of our 
pawiess and in keeping the “money at 
home,” which is very much to be desired 


AP Which is essential just at this time. 
— | W. E. Dunwopy, President. 


KNOxvILLE Boarp or COMMERCE 

We think this is a strong move in the 
right direction. We are conducting what 
is commonly known as a Buy-at-Home 
campaign, which has for its purpose a 
little less broader purpose than your cam- 
paign has, although the principle is 
quite the same. J. L. Bow Les. 
MICHIGAN Stove CoMPANy, 

Detroit, Mich. 

COLLIER’s WEEKLY has always been 
known as a publication that was seeking 
to improve conditions. This cannot be 
said of every publication, but I could 
cite many instances of the subject you 
ha¥eeftaken up and handled so forcibly 
that it has made those that were not 
going in the straight path altogether in 
the manufacturing line take heed to their 
steps, and I think it has had a wonder- 
fully good influence. I admire a publica- 
tion that is willing to express a righteous 
opinion and speaks from the foundation 
of facts and conditions. 

Georce H. BArsour, 


THE 


President. 


ADVERTISING Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


I have already had the pleasure of 
reading Mr. Patterson’s business edi 
torial in the issue of October 3. I think 
it is a very timely one, and in addition 
to that I think it is the best editorial of 
its kind that I have read, and I am glad 
to know that each issue will contain fur- 
ther broad reviews of trade conditions 
in this country from Mr. Patterson’s pen. 

W. C. D’Arcy. 


D’ARcY 


JOHNSTOWN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Please accept congratulations and best 
wishes for the of COoOLLIER's 
WEEKLY in the campaign which is being 
undertaken to convert the American peo- 
ple from their unreaonable bias in favor 
of certain foreign-made products. 
SAMUEL WILSON. 


success 


New York. 

I am about to make a trip among ad 
vertising and other commercial clubs in 
behalf of what I call “Better Business” 
meetings, and I would like to supplement, 
baek up. and drive home the work that 
is done there by putting a copy of your 
editorial in the hands of everyone who 
seems to have any element of respon 
siveness. CLowry CHAPMAN, 


CLowWRY CHAPMAN, 


Tor 


725 East Willow St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

You live American men of 
COLLIER’S unstinted commenda- 
tion for your loyal endeavors to promote 
and preserve a nation-wide sentiment de 
manding “American-made goods for Amer 


cans.” 

That “Billion- Dollar Sentiment” of 
Manager E. C. Patterson is an inspira- 
tion—yes, a masterpiece. More! 

Francis B. Greocory. 


business 


deserve 


THE Harrispurc CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Permit us to congratulate you upon 
your timely and patriotic action. This 
country has often boasted of its ability 
to sustain itself without drawing on for 


eign sources of supplies, and now is an 
excellent opportunity to do this and at 
the same time reap a profit. 
kK. L. McCo.iein. 
Tue J. W. Hate Company, 
South Manchester, Conn. 
Kindly accept the writer’s hearty ap- 
preciation of what you are doing for 
American-made merchandise and Ameri 
can manufacturers, as well as for the 
consumers. Keep it up, for it is just 


what the country needs 


H. ANpERSON, Manager 


SHUMAN ADVERTISING CoMPANY, Chicago. 


I have read Mr. Patterson's business 
editorial in the October 3 issue of 
COLLIER’s very thoroughly, and it is a 
splendid piece of work. In fact, I was 
so much impressed with it that I have 


incorporated the idea in a very strong 
sales and merchandising plan which I am 
preparing for one of the big ginger ale 
manufacturers, and we will incorporate 
the slogan “Made in America” in this 
manufacturer’s label, which we have re- 
designed. A. M. Dopp, General Manager. 


P1QqUA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Piqua, Ohio. 

You are championing a splendid cause, 
CoLiier’s, and the Piqua Chamber of 
Commerce wishes to congratulate you 
most heartily for this campaign you are 


about to wage for the benefit of the 
American Business Men and the Great 
American Public. 


Forrest FE. KAHN, Secretary. 


CONSUMERS BREAD COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





| scripture, 


Your editorial, “A Billion-Dollar Sen- | 


timent,.” was great, but the amount too 


small. If every good, influential journal 
in the United States, like CoLLrer’s, 
would publish a few such editorials, it 
would mean many billion dollars to the 


wealth of the nation. 
The merchants making a specialty of 


advertising “imported” and the maga- 
zines getting their bread and _ butter 
from citizens of the United States, and 


at the same time giving great space to 
“write-ups” of foreign lands, have taken 
millions upon millions to other countries 
that ought to have been spent here. 

Ep. T. OrneAR, Secretary and Treasurer. 


F. K. ANDERSON, ADVERTISING COUNSELOR, 
Chicago, Tl. 
CoLiier's is to be congratulated upon 
the Made-in-America advertisements. 
The campaign in CoL.ter’s is bound to 
be imitated in other publications, and the 


resulting total publicity cannot be other | 


than beneficial to the commerce of the 
country. 
The spirit which prompts your cam- 


paign deserves the strongest commenda- 

tion. F.. K. ANDERSON, 

THE INDEPENDENCE COMMERCIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, Independence, Kas. 

Your company is certainly to be con- 
gratulated upon taking the initiative in 
this line of work, and I believe it is a 
big field, and no doubt people in this 
country will appreciate the stand 


that | 


your magazine has taken in this matter. | 


R. R. BrrrmMann, President. 


PENN MvutTuat Lire INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Your campaign of support of Ameri 
ean-made products is so obviously ger- 
mane and timely that I cannot restrain 
this expression of appreciation. 

Your action should lead an activity for 
self-preservation and enlargement which 
will, I believe, become nation wide. 

WILL G. FARRELL, General Agent. 


THI 


AUSTIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Austin, Tex. 


We have too long hugged the delusion 


| English in 


to our breast that everything foreign was | 


better than domestic products, and any 
movement that has for its object the sug 
gestion that American are 
enough for anybody, lessen their depend 
ence upon European mills and products, 
is a good one 

I wish for you and the movement the 
fullest 


goods good 


measure of success. 


Witt L. VINING, Secretary. 
Ala. 
This is a great and patriotic move on 
your part, and I hope your good 
will be reflected from East to West and 
North to South. This will be the only 
solution for the conservation of Ameri 
ean industry and the call of the hour 
COLLIER’S never speaks in a mistaken 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Anniston, 


voice: this is the reason you are a great 
potent factor in educating the American 
people and your echo lingers 

L. C. WatTson, Secretary 


| being paid in 


} ous campaigns, and 


vision | 
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The Sikh and Gurkha Soldiers 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON 


HEY came ashore at the port of 
Marseilles, where the blue Medi- 
terranean sparkles in the sun- 


light, the wiry, bronzed Gurkhas of the 
Himalayan foothills, keen, wind-tanned 


warriors with gleaming dark eyes. With 
them were tall, broad-shouldered Sikhs 
from the northern plain of the Indus, 


stalwart, eagle-eyed, trained in the tra- 
dition of victory; the sinewy Marathas 


from the mountains of Central India, 
born horse soldiers, whose raids were 
once the terror of the Ganges Valley; 
the splendid Rajputs of the Western 


deserts, finest and handsomest of all the 
Indian races, the darker infantrymen of 


Bengal and Madras. Down the gang- 
ways from the huge steamships they 


marched, with the swing and rhythm of 
born soldiers, in their close-fitting uni- 
forms of dust-colored khaki, with a 
strip of distinctive color in the tartans 
of each regiment. 

“Is the war sti going on?’ they 
eagerly asked, “are®qwe in time for the 
fighting?” For wit these men war is a 
religion. “For a Warrior,” their 
“nothing is better than a 
righteous fight.” 

From the sunlit quays of Marseilles, 
where crowds of enthusiastic Frenchmen 


says 


and Frenchwomen greeted them with 
cheers, strewing flowers over them and 
in their pathway, they marched, the 


Gurkhas and their companions through 
the wide, gray streets and out through 
the suburbs to the vineyards where on 
a wide space of open land the ground 
was ready for their camp. Quickly their 
baggage wagons were ranged in lines, 
and, among the swarming dust-colored 
figures, the white tents began to rise like 
the streets of a city; the camp kitchens 


were lighted, their cheerful steam go- 
ing up into the blue, and, amid a mur- 
mur of strange tongues and exotic 
odors, the armies of India made their 
first home on the soil of France. They 
ate and rested from their sea voyage, 
stretching themselves in the warm sun- 


shine; there were drills and rifle practice 
to limber up the muscles stiffened by the 
restricted life on shipboard; then the 
white canvas city of innumerable tents 
disappeared as suddenly as it had risen, 
and the trains of the northern railroads 
earried the Gurkhas and their compan 
ions away tothe field of battle to fight in 
the trenches side by side with the French 
men, the Englishmen, and the Belgians. 


Rise of the Hordes 

HEY know precisely what they are 

fighting for, these bronzed, dark-eyed 
warriors of India, no one better: the prin- 
ciple of honor, the principle of ordered 
liberty, the principle of human faith. 
They know just why the British Empire 
is in this conflict, the British Raj, of 
which they are so proud to form a part. 


How do they know the British Empire 
and the English? Because every race 
among them—the fathers and grand 


fathers of the men of every regiment 
have fought against the armies of the 
India: and the races of East 
and West have learned to honor and love 
each other, as courageous, honorable, in- 
domitable fighters. 


The tough, wiry Gurkhas, moun- 
taineers from the uplands of Nepal 
along the Himalayas, not only fought 
the armies of the English power in India: 
but beat them: beat them persistenly 
until the wiser among the Englishmen 


saw that there was but one thing to do. 
to enlist the unconquerable Gurkhas on 
the English side, and turn them into 
British soldiers. The leaders of the 
Gurkhas, men trained in statesmanship 
and war, instantly saw the splendid Op- 
portunity and seized it; and the rank 
and file of the Gurkhas responded ig 
time to the fine leadership of their Eng! 


lish officers, to their highly organized 
discipline, and above all to their in 


flexible standards of military honor. 
Building first a religious community and 
then a nation, the Sikhs, too, came into 
collision with the armies of England ‘in 
hard-fought Battles of the two Punjab 
wars. Like the Gurkhas, the Sikhs were 
the aggressors, attacking the English in 
order to win for their own race the land 
held by the English in India. As the re- 
sult of two long wars, in which Sikh ard 


Englishman fought hand to hand and 
eye to eye, the Sikhs are now among 
the warmest and most loyal friends of 
the British power in India. Again arid 
again, in time of trial, the Sikhs have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
Gurkhas, fighting with unconquerable 
valor for the honor, the unity, the 
erdered liberty of the British Raj. 


Briton and Hindu 


\ HEN we come to the Rajputs, the 
finest of the Indian races, the case is 
somewhat different. A new Indian power, 
the Marathas tribesmen of the Vindhya 
Mountains, the center of the 
peninsula, forming marauding bands of 
horsemen mounted on hardy hill ponies, 
had begun a long of raids upon 
the weaker, less warlike races of the val 
leys; and from these fierce robber bands 
the exhausted Rajputs suffered most se 
verely. After these raids had devastated 
the plains of Rajputana for two genera 
tions, the power of England, begun by 
Clive’s victory at Plassey, had been con 
solidated in eastern and was 


across 


series 


India, 
spreading gradually westward, bringing 
first conflict and then peace with or 
dered liberty in its wake. 

The Marathas are the youngest of In- 
Two hundred years ago they 
had practically no existence as a_polit- 
ical power in India. They began from 
very small beginnings to build up their 
power on the ruins of the great Moham- 
medan Empire of the Mongols; began, as, 


dian races, 


we saw, by raids and marauding expe- 
ditions on their wiry mountain ponies. 

All these warring tribes and natiogs, 
from the Gurkhas of the Himalayas to 


the Marathas of the Vindhya hills, from 
the religious warrior communities of the 


Sikhs to the Rajput clansmen of the 
great western desert, have ceased from 
their age-long wars among themselves, 


drawn together under the wide shield of 
Britannic peace. In fighting side by side 
with France and England now, they 
understand that they are fighting for 
the principle of honor, of loyal faith be- 


tween nation and nation. 
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The New Russia 


Continued from page 15 


unanimity they accept it with all its 
sacrifices and ghastly losses. It is 
not known here definitely what price is 
the field, but that it is 
without saying. Each day 
posted in the immense outer 
chamber of the offices of the General 
Staff a list of the casualties, and each 
day there assembles there the anxious 
inquirers for dear ones at the “front.” 
I have seen dead and wounded in previ 
for weeks at Port 
Arthur watched the daily procession of 


large 
there is 


goes 


stretcher bearers going to the rear. 
Later, for three weeks in a field hos 
pital in Manchuria, I saw the dismal 


aftermath of war's red carnage patient 


| ly accepting the fate of mangled limbs 
and shattered bodies that shell and shot 
had meted out to them. But all of 
| this was meager to the scene that one 
sees to-day throughout tussia whet 
ever the list of the fallen is posted 


Great crowds of women gather daily to 





ASR 





“he SQN sy 


WEN 


scan these lists, and it is a heart-rending 
sight to watch the of the tide 
going in and coming out. Peasant women 
with shawls over their heads jostle and 


faces 


crowd their sisters who have come in 
carriages. I paused but for a moment 
within this dismal chamber where even 


gilded aides move softly and respectfully, 
as in the presence of death. But in this 
brief moment two faces stand clearly in 
The one a woman 


my memory. peasant 

with shawl fallen about her shoulders. 
her face dead white and eyes in barren 
apathy staring into space as she reeled 
against the wall. Like one walking 
in sleep, she moved slowly across the 


room with eyes that saw not the respect 
ful sympathy that made a_ pathways 
toward the and thus she passed 
out and away to take up her burdens 
and her lonely life. My eyes turned 
from her to still another picture. In the 
small table where sits 
respectfully by 


antechamber is a 
an orderly. He _ stood 
so 


mee 
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WANTED—A NEW NATIONALISM 


America’s Opportunity 


These are spacious days through 
which we pass; some of us heedlessly, 
as mere onlookers; some cynically and 
shortsightedly, seeing only war’s dis- 
aster and the breakdown of vaunted 


civilizations; some thoughtfully and 
hopefully, with a true vision of the 


times, balancing catastrophe with op- 
portunity, death with destiny. 


History will write the story of these ample 
times, but it is ours to determine now what 
hereafter shall be written; whether it shall be 
said that performance equalled opportunity, 
or fell short of it, in the United States of 
America, A.D. 1914. 


While European armies crash and European 
institutions crumble, America is on trial before 
the world. It remains to be proven, in a crisis 
that uproots civilizations older than our own, 
whether two centuries of freedom have pro- 
duced a genius essentially American, a genius 
sufficiently comprehensive and capacious to 
encompass the industries of a world, and to 
build them anew and better. For that is our 
opportunity, and it will be our destiny, if we 
are equal to it. 


It is for us now to determine whether his- 
tory shall write that the faith in which this 
country was founded is an illusion or a reality 

the faith that universal education, industrial 
opportunity, religious freedom and _ political 
equality make superior men, and therefore a 
more efficient civilization, better institutions of 
culture and government, better products of 
industry and a sounder structure of commerce. 





Industrial competency is the touchstone of 
the modern world. ‘Traffic is now known to in- 
volve an exchange of culture as well as of prod- 
ucts. ‘Trade, invention and transportation are 
seen in their true aspect, as agents of national 
and international welfare. ‘hey are beginning 
to express themselves in terms of civilization 
and social wealth, not merely as weapons of 
private advantage. 


Let the nation, then, that through its trade 
would impose its culture upon an alien world, 





see that its trade is above petty advantage, that 
its exchanges are conceived in integrity and 
that its industry is based upon service. So shall 
the world cease to be alien and so shall America 
deserve to secure and to retain what America 
now is offered. 


It is upon whether Americans see, in the 
present crisis, opportunities only for individual 
gain here and there, or whether they see the 
larger opportunity for a new nationalism that 
will make the American arts of peace, American 
institutions and American ideals dominant 
throughout the world, that the verdict of 
history upon the American nation will depend. 


Our institutions are on trial; our people are 
on trial; more than everything else, our manu- 
facturers and merchants are on trial, for trade 
to-day is the voice of civilization itself. 


Colher’s believes in America and Americans. 
We believe in the unlimited potentiality of the 
American commercial structure, because we 
believe its foundations are right. We welcome 
this test of its soundness, its integrity, its 
capacity. 


Let us, as a nation of producers, prove the 
largeness of our vision and thé competency of 
our industries. Let us, as a nation of consum- 
ers, recognize our first duty to the new nation- 
alism—that of loyalty ourselves to what we 
expect the rest of the world to accept. 


WE BELIEVE THAT AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS WANT TO EX- 
CEL—NOT MERELY TO EXPLOIT. 
WE CAN HELP THEM BY OUR 
SUPPORT. WITHOUT PREJUDICE 
TOWARD THE PRODUCTS OF 
ANY NATION, WE SHOULD EN- 
COURAGE EXCELLENCE IN OUR 
OWN BY GIVING PREFERENCE 
TO GOODS THAT ARE 











MADE IN U. S. A. 





Vice-President and General Manager 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 


Number Seven 
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I a len 
while in his chair there sat a young through And, as she sobs, her cost 
woman Her neatly cut garments and fur slips from her slender shoulders to 
smart fur collar spoke of her better posi the floor, and the great rough soldier 
tion in life. She, too, had made her picking it up, gently places it about hee 
offering on the altar of the nation’s life. neck With an effort she stands up, 
Too proud to show her feelings, she had, speaks a courteous word in Russian to 
almost without visible sign, read her fate the gentle soldier, and then she, tog 
within those ghastly columns and had passes through the throng and is gone. 
reached the outer door only to sink in Nothing can be truer than this: the 
the chair beyond. I saw her but for an greatness of a nation’s future is esta). 
instant and turned hastily away, but still lished in the direct ratio in which its 
the picture remains. With head resting units, humblest peasant and highest 
on the blotter and hands clasped tightly noble alike, are willing to make the 
beneath her small white forehead, she supreme sacrifice for a national ideal, 
sat with deep gasping sobs that shook And when any people are united in such 


her small girl’s body through and an ideal their future is assured. 


Mutt Le. DK. oF bs 


The Fall of Antwerp 


Continued from page 7) 














houses were empty. Yet occasionally one throat sat on the edge of his bed, shak- 
caught sight of faces peering up from ing with a hideous rattling cough. 


basement windows or of some stubborn The hospital was in a handsome stone 
householder standing in his southern building, in ordinary times a club, per- 
doorway staring into space. Once I haps, or a school; a wide stone stairway 
passed a woman bound away from, in- led up the center, and above it was a 


stead of toward, the river with her big glass skylight. This central well would 
bundle; and once an open carriage with have been a charming place for a shell 
a family in it driving, with peculiarly to drop into, and one did drop not more 
Fiemish composure, toward the quay, and than fifty feet or so away, in or close to 
as I hurried past the park, along the the rear court. A few yards down the aye 


|} Avenue Van Dyck—where fresh craters nue another shell hit a cornice and sent 
| made by exploding shells had been dug = 4 ton or so of masonry crashing down on 
| in the turf—the swans, still floating on the sidewalk. Under conditions like 
| the little lake, placidly dipped their white these the nurses kept running up and 


necks under water as if it were a quiet down that staircase during the endless 
morning in May hour or two in which the wounded were 


i pap ' F being dressed and carried on stretchers 
Cc Jango 8S | | | R | S Work for a Samaritan to the street. They stood by the busses 
wee and then. as the shell’s wail making their men comfortable, and when 


swung over its long parabola, there the first busses were filled they sat in the 














: * . - ° came with the detonation, across the roofs, open street on top of them, patiently 
HE Arrow marks a variety of Shirts for evening the rumble of falling masonry. Once I waiting, as calm and smiling as circus 
> ice : > f > passed a house quietly burning, and on dueens on their gilt chariots. The be 
wear and dances. The nicety of the fit, the the pavement were lopped-off trees. havior of the men in the trenches was 
splendid quality of the fabrics the correctness ot the The impartiality with which those far- cool enough, but they at least were fight 
, ? ‘ : off gunners distributed their attentions ing men and but taking the chance of 
styles and the superior workmanship give to these was disconcerting. Peering down one of War. These were civilian volunteers, 
. sail ¢ d ~ b he d + the up-and-down streets before crossing they had not even trenches to shelter 
shirts an air not surpasse even y the pro uct of the it, as if a shell were an automobile which them, and it took a rather unforeseen 
: ql a : | you might see and dodge, you would and difficult sort of courage to leave that 
shirt to order shop. $2 OO, $2.50 and higher shoot across and, turning into a COZ fairly safe masonry building and sit smil 
os eS ‘ , little side street, think to vourself that ing and helpful on top of a motor bus 

¢ , ~ we ] . 1a ‘ : : : 
Ciuett, Peasopy & Co., Inc. MAKERS Troy, N. Y. here at least the’ had not come. and then during a wait of half an hour or so, any 

promptly see, squarely in front, another Second of which might be one’s last. 








of those craters blown down through the 


Belgian blocks. No Tears 





Presently I found myself under the HERE was an American nurse there, 
* trees of the Boulevard Léopold, not far a tall, radiant girl, whom they called, 
from the British hospital, and recalled and rightly, “Morning Glory,” who had 


that it was about time that promise was been introduced to me the day before be 
made good. It was time indeed, and help cause we both belonged to that curious 





4 with lifting they needed very literally. foreign race of Americans. What her 
The order had just come to leave the name was I haven’t the least idea, and if 
building, bringing the wounded and such we were to meet to-morrow, doubtless we 
equipment as they could pack into half Should have to be carefully presented over 

|}a dozen motor busses and retire—just again, but I remember calling out to her 
| where, I did not hear—in the direction “Good-by, American girl!” as we passed 
lof Ghent. As I entered the _ porte in the hall during the last minute or 
cochére two poor wrecks of war were two, and she said good-by, and suddenly 
being led out by their nurses—more men reached out and put her hand on my 
burned in the powder explosion at Wael- shoulder and added, “Good lInck!” or 
hem, their seared faces and hands coy- “God bless you!” or something like that. 
| ered with oil and cotton just as they had And these seemed at the moment quite 


BELIEVING IN GREAT PIANOS | been lifted from bed. the usual things to do and say. ‘The doe 
—A N D MA K | N¢ ; , | ‘H KM Parade of the Wounded Pa Ni eo ee ae -“ = agp thet 


Hit phrase “whistle of shells” had called it, and the last I saw of the latter 


Stradivarius made grea violins because he believed in oun on a new reality since mid was as she waved back to me from the 
e ‘i > : are ; o ° ; . , night. Now one was to learn something top of a bus, with just that look of con 
great violins, loved his work, and put Azmse/f into of the meaning of those equally famil- cern over the desperate ride they were 
every instrument he made. iar words, “they succeeded in saving their beginning which a slightly preoccupied 
d | wounded, although under heavy fire.” hostess casts over a dinner table about 
Every piano-maker has to depend upon the men in his factory for the None of the wounded could walk, none — which are seated a number of oddly as 
actual work on every piano. But the piano-maker cam believe in great — re 7 of them in ordinary sorted guests 
: imes would have 1: re YY wer ‘The atrange nroceasion got away satel 
pianos—he cam put himself and the love of his work into every piano f oe es have lain where they were Phe strange procession got away sat 
‘ear p oO Pe KS There were fractured legs at last, and safely, too, so I was told 
he makes by putting it into his men. |} not yet set, men with faces half shot later. across the river: but where they 
4 , : oe ee ee = ° . away, men half out of their heads, ¢ inal ene s night wer hear 
The men in Ais fac tory % tll prefer to make pianos in the | al [a a A. ee ae = finally spent the night I never heard. 
Stradivarius Spirit, if factory conditions will let them. | ered up, crowded into or on top of the Anything but Capture 
ran : > 1 p . | busses and started off through a city HURRIED down the street and into the 
That spirit has been developed in the Packard Piano Factory by | under bombardment toward open coun Rue Nerviens. It must have been about 
factory conditions that make every workman look upon | try which might already be occupied by four o'clock by that time. The bright 
, ; | the enemy. October morning had changed to a chill 
THE PACKA RD PIANO | Bundles of uniforms, mud-stained, and dismal afternoon, and up the west 


blood-stained, just as they had come ern sky in the direction of the river 4 
from the trenches, were dumped out of vast curtain of greasy black smoke was 


as his piano, and its artistic qualities as a personal achievement. It is 


this spirit that makes it worth your while to the storerocom and distributed, hit or rolling. The petrol tanks which stretched 
‘ MISS. for half a mile or so along the Scheldt 

IVR CT [ara FT vy 2 a 4 ) British “Tommies” went out as Bel had been set afire. It hooked at the mo 

IN | ESTIGA TE THE PACKAR D gians, Belgians in British khaki; the ment as if the whole city might be going 

man whose broken leg I had lifted the but there was no time then to think of 


day before we simply bundled in his bed possibilities, and I slipped down the lee 


blankets and set up in the corner of a side of the street to the door with the 
THE PACKARD PIANO COMPANY _ | [sone heatths-tooking Belgian boy, Red Cross tz ‘The front of, the hes 


: on whom I was trying to pull a pair o pital was shut tight 
Fort Wayne Indiana 


before you buy amy piano. Send for catalog and local dealer's name. 


Rritish trousers, seemed to have nothing pulls at the bell to bring anyone, and in 











|} at all the matter with him, until it pres side I found a Belgian family who had 

ently appeared that he was speechless left their own house for the thicker ceil- 

UPRIGHT PIANOS MINIATURE GRANDS and paralyzed in both left arm and left ings of the hospital, and the nuns back 
PLAYER PIANOS CONCERT GRANDS leg And while we were working, an in the wards with their nervous men. 

English soldier shot through the jaw and Their servants had left that morning, 

ANDERSON & COMPANY, NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN BISSELL-WEISERT PIANO COMPANY, CHICAGU” -_ av, 
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Your Opportunity to See California and 

. . 
: Her Great Exposition 
" Celebrating the Opening of the Panama Canal. 
r- ary ‘ bd - ° 
2 OMETIME during 1915 you will contem- 
a , P 1 ak . a1 —T 
: plate a trip—to lake or mountain, sea- 
i shore or camp. 
re - . 
to All the fun, the recreation, the health vou count 
os upon will be yours, plus a wealth of knowledge on the 
n 
on garden spot of America, if you come to C alifornis a and 
- her great expositions, San Diego and San Francisco. 
1 ‘ ’ 
8s 1915 is the “year of decision” and California is the land of oppor- 
re tunity. You don’t know all that this life holds for you until you 
tle have seen Southern California. 
eS , 
7 When the cold winds chill you to the bone, and the 
he flowers and grass are gone at home, pack a trunk and bring 
tly the family to San Diego. ‘Take advantage of the low rail- 
ee road rates. You can live in San Diego cheaper than you 
“= can at home, whether you stay a week or a lifetime. 
ht Perhaps—very likely in fact, you will find here freedom 
of from your struggle for financial independence. 
rs, Pt nod : : 4 And the Exposition! San Diego has built an exposition which 
iter <a. ' : . " = COVERED DI sf . 
ne does not remotely resemble any other exposition past or present. It is a bye mre se CoE BACT be 
; . OVERLOOKING THE PACIP 

hat ARTS AND CRAFTU 3M dream city of the old world—-a paradise of multi-colored flowers and 

: BUILDING - \ : ; a 

nil BYVILDOING verdant foliage. It is a big Garden of Eden in which are massed the 
bus counterpart of all the wonder spots you ever saw in your life or picture. 
any a , 

Ihe buildings are low—of Spanish Mission architecture. Purple 
bougainvillea and clinging roses of every hue climb to rug-draped bal- 
conies. Flocks of pigeons hover above the towers, where mission 

aot bells swing as in days of old. Long shaded restful arcades, with here 
led. <i 
had ‘ and there a Spanish dancing girl with her tinkling tambourine or cas- 
be tanet blend with the picture. 
ious These buildings house no rows of tiresome exhibits of finished 
r ; : products. Instead, they throb with action. The development of 
if ° 
ag manufacturing as a science is shown. Apparatus, machinery, tools, 
over instruments from the big plants of the world have been transplanted to 
+ | . 
her: ' show you how the things you use and wear and eat are made. 
— ‘There’s a 10-acre model farm, where you can get the facts and 
e 0 Z ° 
enly figures for that little place you have been dreaming about for the future. 
my A tea plantation, and a thousand other marvels which you wouldn't 
or miss for the world. ‘Think of missing it all and having to get it 
that. second-hand from your friends who saw. 
ve Five hundred miles to the North lies San Francisco where during the greater 
wif part of 1915 will be held another Exposition, also celebrating the opening of the 
pe Panama Car al , presenting to the world many features differing from the Exposi 
' a! tion Beautiful—the two supplementing one anoth W hen California celebrates, - 
me? the Golden State’s enthusiasm requires two outlets. 
, : his is your opportunity to see California—San Diego, Los Angeles, River 
co . 
nant side and San Francisco. ‘To see the Grand Canyon on your way out, and mei 
e ; 
bat Yellowstone Park on your way back. Ihe railroads, the hotels and exposition 
“ 
ae ave all combined to make it easy for you. 
il ”) , 
ly as § sk your railroad ticket agent for the facts, then 
safely Get Your Ticket for San Diego 
tol 
» they **Hacer lo que tu, Oh! Ks 1915 
rd. pana, Nunca sonaste "’ 
Cervantes. All 
ito the “To do what thou, O Spain, _ 
about did never dream."’ the 
bright Cervantes. Year 
1 chill 
west: | 
iver 4 5 vy 
re was f al 
etched - 
chelit 
he mo 
going. 
ink of | : 
the lee MY 
ith the 
1e hos 
several 
and in 
ho had 
or cell 
is hack 
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that P. A. has’ 


pipe-joy 
hog-tied 
and 


_ branded” 





HERE never can be another tobacco so 

plumb full o’ happiness, and so everlasting 
shy of the sting and smart that makes you wish 
you'd never learned to smoke, as 


RINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


P. A. serves you with just one soul-satisfying smoke 
after another, and all because of that wonderful patented 
process that sent the old-line tobacco-bite and tongue- 


burn to the discard. 


Take home a 10c tidy 
red tin of P. A. tonight 
or a 5c toppy red bag, 
and get out your old 
jimmy pipe. Here’s to- 
bacco you can smoke to 
your heart’s content and 
never a wish you hadn’t 
smoked that last pipeful. 


And talk about lickin’ good 
cigarettes! P.A.is the goods. 
Once you’re hep to the real 
joyousness of P. A. you'll 
be buying the jimdandy all- 
glass humidor. It holds a 
pound of P. A. smokings and 
keeps it pipe-fit. Dealers 
also sell P. A. in pound and 
half- pound tin humidors. 
It’s there. Get it. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 





CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
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their patients, and 
calm and smiling 


as well as look after 
now they were keeping 
to subdue as best they could the fears of 
the Belgian wounded, who were ready to 
jump out of bed, whatever their condi- 
| tion, rather than fall into the hands of 
| the enemy. Each one had no doubt that 
| if he were not murdered outright he 
would be taken to Germany and forced 
to fight in the east against the Russians. 
Several, who knew very well what was 
going on outside, had been found by the 
nurses that morning out of bed and all 
ready to take to the street. 


Yet They Remain 
= they should hear that their com- 
rades in the Boulevard Léopold had 
been moved, the lay sister—the English 
lady—and I withdrew to the operating 
room, Closed the door, and in that curious 
retreat talked over the situation. No or- 
ders had come to leave; in fact, they had 
been told to stay. They did have a man 
now in the shape of the Belgian gentle- 
man, and from the same source an able 
bodied servant, but how long these would 


stay, where food was to be found in that 
desolate city, when the bombardment 
would cease, and what the Germans 
would do with them—well, it was not a 


situation for a handful of 
was not of themselves 
but of their wounded 


pleasant 
women. Sut it 
she was thinking, 


and of Belgium, and of what both had 
suffered already and of what might yet 
| be in store. It was of that this frail 


little sister talked that hopeless after- 
noon, While the smoke in the west spread 
up the sky, and she would now 
and then pause in the middle of a syl- 


| lable while a shell sang overhead, then 
take it up again. 

Meanwhile the light was going, and 
before it became quite dark and my 


perhaps, as the rest of 
Antwerp, it seemed best to be getting 
across town. I could not believe that 
the Germans could treat such a place 
and people with anything but considera 
tion and told the little nurse so. She 
came to the edge of the glass-covered 
court, laughingly saying I had best run 
across it, and wondering where we, who 
had met twice now under such curious 
circumstances, would meet again. Then 
she turned back to the ward—to wait 
with that roomful of more or less panicky 
men for the tramp of German soldiers 
and the knock on the door which meant 
that they were prisoners. 


Flight or the Germans? 
URRYING across town, I passed, not 
far from the Hotel St. Antoine, a 
blazing four-story building, nearly burned 
out now, and, like the other Antwerp fires, 
not spreading beyond its four walls. The 
cathedral was not touched, and indeed, in 


hotel deserted, 


spite of the noise and terror, the mate 
rial damage was comparatively slight. 


Soldiers were clearing the quay and set 


ting a guard directly in front of our 
hotel—one of the few places in Antwerp 
that night where one could get so much 


as a crust of bread—and behind drawn 
curtains as usual we made what cheer 
we could. There were two American 


photographers and a correspondent who 
had spent the night before in the cellar 
of a house, the upper story of which had 
been wrecked by a shell; a British intel 
ligence officer, with the most bewildering 
way of hopping back and forth between a 
brown civilian suit and a spick-and-span 
new uniform, and several Belgian fam 
ilies hoping to get a boat downstream in 
the morning. 

We sat round the great fire in the hall, 
above which the architect, building for 
happier times, had had the bad grace to 
place a skylight and discussed the time 
and means of getting away. The intelli- 
officer, not wishing to be made a 
prisoner, was for getting a boat of some 
sort at the first crack of dawn, and the 
photographers, who had had the roof blown 
off over their heads, heartily agreed with 
him. I did not like to leave without at 
least a glimpse of those spiked helmets 
nor to desert my friends in the Rue 
Nerviens, and yet there was the likeli 
if one remained, of being marooned 
in the midst of the conquer- 


gence 


army. 


| Even the British 


| burning petrol tanks rolled up the 


1M“ ANWHILE 
tinued, a dozen or 
| be seen from the upper 
hotel, and billows of red flame 


the flight of shells con- 
more fires could 
windows of the 
from the 
south 
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dn yt eek. ae 
in charge had called a rather full day, and the wail of 
had to do all the cooking and housework approaching projectiles began to get a 


bit on one’s nerves. One started at the 
slamming of a door, took every dul] 
thump for a distant explosion, and when 


we finally turned in, I carried the mat 
tress from my room, which faced the 
south, over to the other side of the build 
ing and laid it on the floor beside another 
man’s bed. Before a shell could reach 
me it would have to traverse at least 


three partitions and possibly him as well, 


After midnight the bombardment 
quieted, but shelis continued to visit us 
from time to time all night. All night 


the Belgians were retreating across the 
pontoon bridge, and once—it must have 
been about two or three o’clock—I heard 
a sound which meant that all was over. 
It was the crisp tramp—different from 
the Belgian shuffle—of British soldiers, 
and up from the street came an English 
voice: “Best foot forward, boys!” and a 
little farther on: “Look alive, men; 
they’ve just picked up our range!” 

I went to the, window and watched 
them tramp by—the same men we had 
seen that morning. The petrol fire was 
still flaming across the south, a steamer 
of some sort was burning at her wharf 
beside the bridge—Napoleon’s veterans 
retreating from Moscow could scarcely 
have left behind a more complete picture 
of war than did those young recruits. 


The Frenzy of Retreat 
— came dragging up out of 
that dreadful night, smoky, damp, 
and chill. It was almost a London fog that 
lay over the abandoned town. I had just 
packed up and was walking through one 
otf the upper halls when there was a 
crash that shook the whole building, the 


sound of failing glass, and out in the 
river a geyser of water shot up, timbers 
and boards flew from the bridge, and 


there were dozens of smaller splashes as 
if from a shower of shot. I thought that 
the hotel was hit at last and that the 
Germans, having let civilians escape over 
the bridge, were turning everything 
loose, determined to make an end of the 
business. It was, as a matter of fact, the 
felgians blowing up the bridge to cover 
their retreat. In any case it seemed use 
less to stay longer, and within an hour, 
on a tug jammed with the last refugees, 
we were starting downstream. 

Behind us, up the river, a vast curtain 
of lead-colored smoke from the petrol 
tanks had climbed up the sky and spread 


out mushroom-wise, as smoke and ashes 
sometimes spread out from a_ volcano. 
This smoke, merging with the fog and 


Antwerp fires, seemed 
And under that 


the smoke from the 
to cover the whole sky. 
sullen mantle the dark flames of the 
petrol still glowed; to the left was the 
blazing skeleton of the ship, and on the 


right Antwerp itself, the rich, old, beau 
tiful, comfortable city, all but hidden, 


and now and then sending forth the boom 
of an exploding shell like a groan. 

A large empty German steamer, 
Gneisenau, marooned here since the 
swinging slowly out into the river, 
two or three nervous little 
sunk there, apparently, in 
From the pontoon bridge, 
which stubbornly refused to yield, came 
explosion after explosion, and up and 
down the river fires sprang up, and there 
were other explosions, as the crushed 
Belgians, in a sort of rage of devasta 
tion, became their own destroyers. 


What to Think Of 
Y following the adventures of one in- 
dividual I have endeavored to sug 
gest what the bombardment of a modern 
city was like—what you might expect if 
an invading army came to-morrow to 
New York or Chicago or San Francisco. 
I have only coasted along the edges of 
Belgium’s tragedy, and the rest of the 
story, of which we were a part for the 
next two days—the flight of those hun 
dreds of thousands of homeless people— 
is something that can scarcely be told 
you must follow it out in imagination 
into its countless uprooted, disorganized 
lives. You must imagine old people 
struggling along over miles and miles of 
country roads; young girls, under bur- 
dens a man might not care to bear, 
tramping until they had to carry their 
shoes in their hands and go barefoot to 
rest their unaccustomed feet, You must 
imagine the pathetic efforts of hundreds 
of people to keep clean by washing in 
wayside streams or ditches; imagine 
babies going without milk because there 
was no milk to be had; families shiver- 
ing in damp hedgerows or against hay 


the 
war, 
came 
pushed by 
tugs—to be 
midstream. 








| ern sky. It had been what might be stacks where darkness overtook them; 
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and you must imagine this not on one 
road, but on every road, for mile after 
mile over a whole countryside. What 
was to become of these people when their 
little supply of food was exhausted? 
Where could they go? Even if back to 
their homes, it would be but to lift their 
hats to their conquerors, never know but 
that the next week or month would sweep 
the tide of war back over them again. 
Never in modern times, not in our 
generation at least, has the world 
anything like that flight—nothing so 
strange, so overwhelming, so pitiful. And 
when I say pitiful, you must not think 
of hysterical women, desperate, trampling 
men, tears and screams. In all those 
miles one saw neither complaining nor 
protestation—at times one might almost 
have thought it some vast eccentric pic- 
nic. No, it was their orderliness, their 
thrift and kindness, their unmistakable 
usefulness, which made the waste and 
irony of it all so colossal and hideous. 
Each family had its big round loaves of 
bread and its pile of hay for the horses, 


seen 


Alle 


the bags of pears and potatoes; the chil 
dren had their little dolls, and you would 
see some tired mother with her big 
bundle under one arm and some fluffy 
little puppy in the other. You could not 
associate them with forty-centimeter 
shells or burned churches and libraries 
or anything but quiet homes and peace- 





able, helpful lives. You could not be 
swept along by that endless stream of 


exiles and retain at the end of the day 
any particular enthusiasm for the red 
glory of war. And when we crossed the 
Dutch border that afternoon and came 
on a Village street full of Belgian sol- 
diers cut off and forced to cross the line, 
to be interned here, presumably until 
the war was over, one could not mourn 
very deeply their lost chances of martial 
glory as they unslung their rifles and 
turned them over to the good-natured 
Dutch guard. They had held back that 
avalanche long enough, these Belgians, 
and one felt as one would to see lost 
children get home again or some one 
dragged from under the wheels. 
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The War in America 


(Continued from page 20 


busy market place of the 
world.” A financier, one of 
the most prominent in the 


country when asked about 
the effect of the war upon 
American commerce, an- 
swered: “Plainly enough, the 
war will impoverish Europe. 
She will no longer have any 
purchasing power. She will 
not be able to buy anything. 
Consequently, we shall not 
be able to sell anything. I 
look forward to a business 
paralysis in the United 
States.” 

A careful weighing of this | 
consensus of opinion above 
should be a valuable guide 
to the consumer, small busi 
man, and manufac- 


ness 
turer. 

Anyhow, the currency re- 
cently given to the rumor, 
started by General Sherman 
some years ago, that “war 
is hell” has brought in a 
vigorous protest from hell. 

In our foreign relations as 
a people we are maintaining 
an attitude of neutrality and 
disgust; Hearst has taken up 
the Caws of Peace. 

The loud rumble of a can- 
nonade by the poets of the 
combatants has been heard 
from the Battle of the Muse. 
Necessity for neutrality by 
poets of the United States until to-day 
has admitted of little but odes to gen- 
eralties. Now comes a suggestion for a 
form of neutral poem. 


RIGHT TRIUMPHANT 
I 


For centuries thy deathless might 

{ Vaterland | 

0. } Britannia | 

| Petrograd | 

| La Patrie | 

Has carried banners of the right 
{ Twin eagles 
} Union Jack 

| Russian emblem 

| Tricolor 


Il 
Where sons of thine have fallen, died 
Wacht am Rhine 
| God Save the King | yet rises 
) Russian Hymn | from the sod 
| Marseillaise } 


on high 


} 
> in the sky 
| 


{ Germany 
| Britannia 

Oh < : | victorious! 
Russia | victorious 
| France J 


Thine is the cause of God. 
Business of Explaining 


HE reason for the war is being dis- 
cussed. Ithas been definitely traced to 
the evil influence of the stars, to the in 
digestion and the decreased efficiency of 
the chauffeur who drove the Austrian 
Prince into the range of assassins from 


Bosnia, to national honor, to diplomats, 
to a mistake in a code message, to the 
demon rum, to the weather, to late 
trains, mosquitoes, tight shoes, insidious 
lobby, the I. W. W., lawyers, feminism, 
modern poetry, laundries, poisoned nee- 
dles, dull lawn mowers, and hay fever. 


One of our local poets has undertaken 
to explain the war as follows: 


wate 





**I’ve heard a lot A 
of high-brow reasons 
to explain this war... 


GERMANISM 
That’s what the war is all about 
And those who understand it 
Will take their side according to 
Their wish to Pan or Can it. 


No opinion about the war 
is complete without an ex- 
planation by a military ex- 


remain anonymous, 
pared the 


has pre- 
following ex- 
planation which is so clear 
that even the man of aver- 
age intelligence can under- 
stand it. 


A GUIDE TO THIS FRACAS 
or 
Tell It To The Judge 
By Our Military Expert 


I’ve heard a lot of high 
brow reasons to explain 
this war, but I’m telling it 
plain when I say that I put 
it down to carrying loaded 
weapons. 

Maybe embarrassment has 


slipped something over, too. 
great ruler must be em- 


barrassed just as an ordinary 
guy would be when he’s asked 
why he’s carrying so much 
artillery and never using it. Everybody 
says he is four-flushing, and by and by 
he begins to think so himself. People 
go to a king and they ask why so much 
money is spent on armies and navies 
and then a long-drawn-out peace brings 


” 


a blush to the royal face. The king 
says he’s carrying his weapons for 


moral effect. By and by 
and he gets the laugh. 


that wears off 
Carrying loaded 


weapons is what makes a gunman. I’ve 
seen them made that way. And, of 


course, a gunman who doesn’t shoot is no 
more a gunman than somebody hanging 


out the wash. 


As I say, and going on to explain this 
war, it is very embarrassing to a king 
to be always gun toting, without any- 


thing more happening than being tired 
by the load. A gunman pulls his gun 
and practices before the mirror: the 
monarch holds a peace mobilization and 
a naval review. They both like their 
own looks and are ready to be insulted. 

Then the gunman waits for somebody 
to insult him, 


and whips out his gun. 
When the smoke clears away somebody 
says: “What did you shoot for?’ The 
gunman says: “That guy gave me an evil 
look. I thought he had a knife and was 


going to pull it.” 

Now take the king. He starts his 
army over the border. “What d’ye do 
that for?’ we ask. 

“T thought somebody threw a brick,” 
he says. “Look in my White Paper and 
you'll see it all explained.” 

We turn to the other fellow 
“What did you throw a 


and we 
says: dornick 
for?’ 

“Tt wasn’t a brick. It was a diploma- 
tic rose,” says this other guy. “I threw 
it very gentle at that low-hbrow menace 
to civilization. Look at him now where 
it liton him! The first thing you know, 
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| 


pert. The newest type of ex- | 
pert in warfare, and one of 
the most thorough, is the 
gunman. A New York gun- 
man, therefore, who, like 
other military experts, shall 
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The Extra 
Guarantee 


Original Plant 1902 
Floor Space 14,000 Sq. Ft. 


Extra Experience 

Extra Value 

Extra Security 
*[xtra Organization 


“Team Work” for 


Twelve Years 


Organization wins every time, in war, 
sport, business. The Continental Motor is 
today America’s Standard because, for twelve 
years, with every ounce of energy and with 
undivided enthusiasm, a group of men have 
played the game fair and square and hard. 
They are the Directors of the Continental 
Motor Manufacturing Co. 


(ontinental 
Motors 


The influence of this great Conti- 
nental organization permeates the 
whole motor car industry. 


It safeguards production for over a 
hundred manufacturers of trucks and 
pleasure vehicles by assuring a steady 
schedule of motors even in the hurly- 
burly and mad rush of the heavy 
buying season. 

It holds the market stable by fur- 
nishing an unvarying measure of value. 

It steadies the trend of design, for it 
is a clearing house wherein the ideas 
of world famous engineers (not only 
the Continental corps but all its allied 
firms) are exchanged and checked up. 

It establishes sales of cars and trucks 
on the right basis—quality. Andthere- 
by builds up a permanent business for 
the dealer on the one enduring foun- 
dation of success—the satisfied owner. 


Back your next car with this Continental 
organization. 


CONTINENTAL MOTOR MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Largest exclusive motor builders in the 





world 


Detroit 


Factories: Muskegon 
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he'll be conquering the whole world. I’ve bargain day in a cut-price millinery shop 
been unable to sleep nights because of it “The German is destroying art treas 
Cc. But I can lick him with one hand tied. ures!” 
| When I’m through with him, it will cost “T had to—the Belgian women and 


him 10 cents to send a postal card to children were throwing dishwater out 
Allspice and Lorraine,” he says the window as T went through the alley.” 


That’s the Frenchman. Then, the Eng ‘And you fired on a cathedral? 
lisher pipes up. “That's right! Good “Excuse me, I thought it was a hospi- 
| for you,” he says. “Go to it, old top! tal for blind children.’ 
I’ve been thinking for ten vears I'd have “No, vou big stiff, it was a sacred 
to clean up with this German welter- edifice. I ought to know. I had it filled 
| weight alone I'll stay with you till with cavalry and howitzers.” 
your broke, old gangster. If Paris falls, Then there are more of the things 
you'll get a nice letter from me,” he says. called “salvos” and then more rag. 
“T’'ll never get a chance like this in a Germany says: “I was attacked.” 
hundred years to make the balance of Russia says: “The Triple-Alliance 
THAT — — like a _ year’s bird's nest. —— -y heen layin’ for me for 
| For a long time Was on pins and years. f hadn’t pulled my iron, it 
paren Pie needles: for fear this German vegg would have hee n the blackjack for mine.” 
SLIPPING wouldn’t outrage laws and civilized cus “Self-defense,” says England. “I was 
MAKES 'EM | toms by starting through — before asleep when I got the first wallop.” 
WEAR LONGER you got a chance to do it. sut how that : This fight is terrible, says F rance, 
worry is over, and remember Japan, I am a law-abiding citizen. The first TI 
S905 SS VS — ae + ye erg ee: gee we and ee “"" 1 Dag = had shinned : 
| ussla, 1e@ land o 1e Tree, where jJus- up 1@ DACK orenh an was coming i 
om att WS | tice and merey are always lingering, are the a Ae 7 
with us now!” Belgium. down and out, but still game, ' 
The Italian stands with his hand on looks up and says: “I had a reason. I 4 
SX his automatic waiting to see which side wasn’t lookin’ for no trouble and I was F , 


Yj 


| will treat when the fuss is over. The in this scrap to protect the home, the 


cps le 


_ CUSHION HEEL SS Turk is glad to see, for the first time, old woman, and the kids.” 
‘ . oy SS) that the neighbors is too busy to tell him Well, as a military expert, I say that 
cooteR RUBBER Co x Ss where he gets off. Belgium’s story is the only one that 
A And, with all the gun play, the rag would ever get by with the police-court 
chewing back and forth sounds like a judge. 
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F you are an advocate of “Safety First” The Foster Orthopedic Heel ff 
¥ . 3 ’ . a is a boon to weak arches-— 
then you will wear Cat’s Paw Rubber &.t,a: under the shank of | A Problem in LE ugenics 
Heels. They will be your choice be- _ the shoe — gives a firm sup- door when the Continued from page 11) play and in case 
cause of the Foster Friction Plug which Pe" t? the arch. 75 at- hell boy knocked ve have some- 


li ° : tached of your dealer — or was about seven hody with ye.” 
prevents slipping — makes them wear seut postpaid upon receipt or eight feet tall, “T deeply re 
longer, too. of 50c and outline of your including his gret to disap 


* . heel. long whiskers point you, Mr. 
No holes to track mud or dirt. And the Fos- and so wide Hogan,” says the 
fer Friction Plug gives that crisp, little click to 


Comiskey would professor with 
your step which keeps you out of the “gum shoe ad charge him two another grin to 
class. 


tickets and a me. “But I hap- 
rain check to go pen. to be all 

Remember the black cat and insist on Cat’s Paw to a ball game. alone. Will you 

Heels. Blackortan. All dealers. 50c attached 

—costs no more than ordinary kinds. 


“Come in, gen- fight me _ first, 
Foster Rubber Co., 105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


tlemen!” says Mr. Doak, or en- 
Originators and patentees of the Foster Friction Plug 


he. lighten me as to 
After we had what the trouble 
which prevents slipping. 


looked around in is about ? I i 
the hall to see might give youan 
did he mean us, apology, to save 
we went into the myself getting ‘ 
room and _ sat hurt.” Thecheer 

down. I had ful way of him 
made up my Was an insult. 

mind to stand by Ye are mighty 


LZ, 3 . Tim : = free with your 
Gu ide Books yr Smoke Five | i sg F agen 


apologies, and 
fessor would be 


anthropol- 
~ ringing for a 
| e Swede chamber 
i to sweep 

















ogies, and bi 
ologies!” sneers 
maid 
up the pieces of 


Tim. “Belike ve 
would throw in 

two Irishmen 

about a minute 


your ethics and 
after the start of 


a pinch or two 
of your religion 

the fight Still, 

he seemed peace 


and politics to 
able enough; 





Here is a private 
cigar, made up specially 
for me, banded with my 
monogram. 








season the mess. 
Ye are a grand 
fighter with your 


to the Expositions 


As indispensable to the tourist who plans a 








visit to California during Ex nt [t is made from a special ‘ Yr as »» T: ee ’ vice *. Potts 
h cea 5 comme enti fe Havana leaf, selected in Cuba and there wa ‘‘It means,’ says Tim, that these agencies es Mr. Potts, 
the famous Baedekers, so universally used by gheusipesiapte viniats the bare chance hold both hi ergs ; especially with 
foreign travelers. Published to give visitors by aman who resides there, a that Tim might (he holds up - is fists) ““are going a — women: but do 
practical information as to hotel accommoda- rare connoisseur on tobacco. urpris ps the racial qualities of a certain Englishman’s face ve know what to 
. pas surprise e y) . ‘ 
tions, restaurant rates, etc., which will allow a This is the sweetest smoke disclosing some do with your 
close estimate of probable expenses. T ever discovered, though sense after the sight of the Englishman’s hands?” Tim had acted fidgety long be 
One book is profusely illustrated, showing a beauti- I've smoked for 40 years. | size. Withal he was so husky and had fore then: now he gets up and takes off 
ful series of Exposition pictures. The other is a splen- ‘| have never found ina ready : a, . end P , is cos 
, J whiskers. Professor Twickenham Potts his coat 
did folder map of San Francisco, with concise directions ade cigar such ; 1ild and of . : ah : 
made cigar such a mild an 7 ‘ . ‘ “@ “] Che big ‘ sobers s k I tl gl 
for easy sight seeing. Both sent free if you will sign ; So I hz looked fashionable. He was dressed In 1e big man sober oO quick thought 
and mall the coupon to either Ms. Fon or Mr. Fee, has let wn pe saliptieng a suit of clothes and a shirt with a col- he was scared until T saw the laugh had 
whichever address is nearer. If you prefer, drop a a. a gee = -¥ rh | lar and necktie and all. His feet and only hopped off his lips up into his eyes. 
postal asking for books Nos. 22 and 52 the sizé and shape of this hands was small. I don’t believe he wore “So there is a woman in it?” he says. 
U i P ifi ” ee ; over a No. 10 shoe. These was bad signs, “Usually there is. Sit down, my friend. 
nion acliric [his cigar is rather a hob for I knew how Tim Doak hated a dude. I have had a diversified experience with 


women. It is possible that I may be able 
to help you out of your difficulty.” 


LI. the while there was nothing said ; : 
A The professor sat on the sofa and “IT misdoubt if ye can; though ye was 


by of mine And I am glad 


Southern Pacific > mele & be ether ten 


with a taste for dainty Ha 








Those using this shortest, most direct route en- oe " . . . ” ns 
joy stopover privileges at Denver and Salt Lake City, vana. But I seek only looked at us like a barkeep waiting for willing enough to help me in,” says Tim. 
ello oO > > 2 r > g me oune , s } ’ 
ee a aa, © Vee Notional Park arn who want $s net hing ye to name your drinks. Tim studied him “And I’m not your friend, and I'll not 
lay of time and expense excepe nal rare, ¢ elightful back with a twist on his mouth as if he sit down.” : 
Special round-trip fares in effect during fair time are smokes. had bit through a quinine pill. He stood there quiet, like he was wait 
shown in Exposition book, together with standard and I send the cigars by Par “Are ve the eugenics man?” he asks. ing for something more to be said, but he 
tounst sleeping car rates and other specific information . | P at ma lid { hi “ont “Who is the 
Address cel Post, so supplies are ver; “T am,” says the big fellow; and he did not put on fis coa ! 
GERRIT FORT. P. T. M. C. S. FEE. P. T. M. convenie nt. The . pees 1S laughs a good deal, waggling his beard, lady?” the protessor wants to a" . 
Union Pacific System Southern Pacific $5 per hundred $2 60 for 50 which was a curly brown color. Mrs A. Oswald Porter, im tells 
Omaha, Neb. San Francisco, Cal. ; charges paid. Phat pri ‘ “Ye are a spalpeen!” Tim comes back him Ye know that as well as me. 
Ticket offices in al) principal cities, including is not lar Irom my cost. “Will ve fight me here or come out In the 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleve- Fi Ci F alley?” TS Englishman looks puzzled at that. 
land, Cincinnati, St. L New York, Chic He, ; “ , 79 ho eave “Are you ! 
an ncinnati ouis w Yor icago ive igars rree With that the professor laughs all the Mrs Porte ! , he says. ‘Are you a 
eeeeeeesMAIL THIS COUPON .asnnees If you will send me 10 cent more, and he says “First will you oblige — friend of hers? I do not understand. 
f 7 toward shipping expenses me . me with your name? It’s a detail I al “Ts likely I’d be a friend to the likes 


of of her!” spits out Tim like a bad taste in 
his mouth ‘Of course ye don’t under 
stand. but ye ought to have looked things 


Please send me “‘California and the Expositions”’ and « ail you trial cigars. Smoke five 


the “Map of San Francisco”’ (Books Nos. 22 and 52) ways like to know,” says he eieiaces 


accident.” 

“Timothy O’Sullivan Doak,” Tim gives ; to D 
position—-or your business card him all of it “And this is me friend up before ye butted in ’ 
and write now for these cigars Daniel Hogan come along to see I've fair The professor has nothing to say to 


J. ROGERS WARNER saa -“atay“guteneneseAeNAOONNAAAIRADOALLOLONERACLL AS AAPOCOLERIRED 
927 Lockwood Building, Buffalo, N. Y ; » ea atas 


me—convince yourself Ihe 
t e is $5 per hundred, $2.60 for 
50--all charges prepaid. Use your 


Name letterhead, please—stating your 





Addr oe 
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is the one with 


Many Advantages 


The trade-mark Waterman’s Ideal 
means a great deal to writing con- 
venience, and writing convenience 
means a great deal to you. 


Self- Filling 


Regular 
& Safety 








io 
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HE advantages in 

Waterman’s Ideals 
started the world using 
fountain pens. The ad- 
vantages increase with the 
popularity of the pen. The 
first advantage is to carry 
ink safely in your pocket 
ready for immediate use. 
You write without the dip. 
Mussy ink-wells and 
scratchy steel pens are dis- 
‘The patented 
Spoon Feed is the advan- 
tage feature that assures 
proper ink flow in Water- 
man’s Ideals and prevents 
inky fingers and blots. The 
Gold Pens are an artful ad- 
vantage. 


carded. 


‘They are strong. 
They write smoothly; are of 
every degree, from finest to 
coarsest. Hard iridium tips 
make them last for years. 
The Clip-Cap advantage 
prevents loss of pen from 
pocketor rollingoffthedesk. 
Waterman’s Ideal is the 
cheapest pen. 


Every pen stamped Waterman's Ideal is 

Rkuarantecd ft A atiss tion. Geld 

points furnished 1 uit every hand. 
i d substitute 

IMustrated Christm booklet on request 


Sold at the best stores in most 
all cities and towns. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
173 Broadway, New York 


17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
115 So. Clark 8t hicago 
24 School St., Boston 
Kir w Londo 
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that, and Tim “Ye ought to be 


ashamed, the pair of ye, to put such no 
tions in the head of a decent girl like 


groes on 


Nora Muldoon.” 
“Ah-h!” says the big man like the chil 
dren do at the circus when the clown 


falls off the trapeze at the top of the tent 
into the net all bouncy and safe. “Now 
I begin to comprehend the for 
your umbrage, Mr. Doak. I recall meet 
ing Miss Muldoon.” 

“Ye will recall meeting Mr. Doak, too,” 
predicts Tim. He walks over deliberate 


reason 


and pushes his fist under the English 
man’s nose. “Never in my life have I 
had to coax so to get a grown man to 


fight. Will ye stand up to me, Mr. Potts: 
or must I muss up the back of the sofa 
with your face?” 


“That would be unpleasant, really.” 
says the professor, not batting an eye. 
“But will you not first permit me to 


explain?” 

“Ye will do a better job after ve are 
licked,” says Tim, motioning the big man 
to stand up. 

“If I must, I must,” says Potts, acting 
sorry. He got off the sofa and hung his 
coat on the chandelier. When the pro 
fessor stood on his feet, Tim, who is six 
feet one, looked like a clothespin along 
side a brick. “Mr. Hogan will witness 
I fight you with reluctance, Mr. Doak.” 


YURE that reluctance is a grand thing 
to fight with! In just twelve seconds 
after I pulled out my watch, the Eng 
lishman was sitting on Tim’s chest dust 
ing off his pants with a handkerchief. 
How he did it I dunno; but I saw with 
my own eyes Tim come up off the floor 
like he had wings, and turn a somersault 
over the professor’s head. He falls on 
his back, and lies quiet while the Eng 
lishman makes a seat of him and brushes 
his clothes as cool as ye please. 

“Now,” goes on Potts, as if nothing had 
happened at all, “I would suggest an 
entente cordiale.” 

I had jumped out of my chair, intend 
ing to make the professor let Doak 
but when he proposed the drinks and I 
saw he wasn’t intending to hurt Tim any 
more than he had to, I thought there was 
no call for me to interfere just yet 

“Will I ring for a bell boy?’ I 
polite. 

“Why?” says the professor. 

“T see ye are engaged, and IT thought 
maybe it would convenience ve if I'd call 
the boy,” I answers. 

“But why should I 
Potts wants to know. 
dumb! 

“To bring up the ong-tong-tay cordials, 
of course,” says I: “though ‘tis a strange 


asks 


he " Ys 
that 


require a 
He was 


drink to me,” I says, smiling pleasant 
“Sure, *tis the grand idea! A bit of a 
cordial and we're all friends again.” 


] LOOKED for Tim to say the same, but 
he made no remark. 

It was a long while before the Eng 
lishman spoke. When he did, he laughed 
considerable, like it was a joke I'd got 
off and he just saw through it. 

“Ripping!” says he. “Ripping!” Then 
I saw he had split the back of his vest. 
“What do you say, Mr. Doak?’ 

But Tim wasn’t talking just yet. I 
walked over to where I could him, 
and he was blinking up with a far-away 
look on his face like he was off among 
stars. The professor turns to me again. 

“If you would be so kind as to call up 


see 


the bar!” he says. “But perhaps a 
brandy and soda would suit you better 
than a cordial?” 


“Tis ‘all the same to me,” says I cour 
teous: though I would have liked to try 
that fancy drink he named 

I goes to the telephone on the wall and 
tells the clerk down in the office Mr 
l‘otts wants a bottle of Hennessey and a 
siphon of seltzer up in his room, just like 
it was a union committee meeting at the 
Briggs House. 


ON eeu I come away from the tele 
\ phone, the professor had Tim laid 
on the sofa and was sitting on a chair 
alongside of him. Tim seemed almost as 
near sensible as he ever is, but he acted like 
he had just woke up from a bad dream. 

“Who threw the bomb?” he asks 

“That was jujutsu—a Japanese trick,” 
answers VDotts. 

“T knew there’d be war with the Japs. 
doctor,” Tim, not remembering vet 
who the prefessor was and only noticing 
the whiskers. “Did they blow up the 
building. and how many was killed?” He 
seemed to have forgot all that happened 
before. 

“Close your eyes and keep quiet a bit,’ 


says 
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Twinkle, twinkle little GEM 


Shaving millions every day 


You’re the Boss of all of them. 


Making shaving just like play! 
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— he will 
we stand be- 


refund your dollar 


hind the dealer. 





buys the complete GEM 
DAMASKEENE RAZOR 
outht in a genuine leather 
case together with 7 GEM 
DAMASKEENE Blades 
and extra stropping handles. 


- 


ALL LIVE DEALERS 





A Commanding Position 


The GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR is a suc- 
cess because it deserves it—in use everywhere, on 
sale everywhere—find out why in a ten days trial— 
return razor to your dealer if not satisfied and 





GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 


| NEW YORK 


CANADIAN BRANCH : 591 ST. CATHERINE ST., W., MONTREAL 





















Hose 
made from the finest Egyptian and Sea 
Island cotton yarns, costing an average of 


This ad says— Holeproof are 


74c¢ per pound. Common yarn, selling 
29 » half P . 

for 32c, cannot be half so good as ours 
But we must use the best of materials, 


in order to guarantee these hose. 

We guarantee six pairs of cotton Hole- 
proofs to need no darning for sta months. 
And if any of the six pairs fail in that time 
l veplace them with new hose free. 


we Wii 


Selling Hose to the Millions 

We are selling stockings and socks to 
millions. If it were not for that fact we 
couldn't afford to make such hose and 
| sell them at the price of common kinds. 
| Hole proots 
cost as little as 
25c per pair! 
Holeprootsare 





FOR 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


olepraor, QSsICrg 


MEN. WOMEN 


These are the Socks I Want— 
They’re Holeproofs! 





soft, close-fitting, stylish; andtheyare made 
in the lightest weights if you want them. 


We pay $60,000 a year merely for inspec- 
tion to see that Holeproofs are pertect. 


Why pay the same price per 
yse that lack the Holeproot 


1 


n 


pair for 


advantages! 


Guarantees and Prices 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of m« 
f $ box and up for s1 


Holeproofs; $2.00 per 


ymen’s or children’s in-cot 





ns cotton 


x pairs of 


I 
ton; $1.00 per box for 








four pairs of infants’ in cotton Above boxes 
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Westinghouse Electric Systems 
Starting—Lighting — Ignition 
On the 1915 Models 


HIRTY makes of cars are featuring the 
Westinghouse Systems of Starting, Lighting 
or Ignition on their 1915 models. 

In testing out these systems, the engineers of the 
various cars have considered them in connection with the 
hardest conditions under which they could be run and 
their abuse as well as their use. 

In all of these tests the Westinghouse Systems have 
come through with a perfect score. They have proven 
their efficiency, their economy and their sturdiness. 

Here are the cars whose engineers, many of the world 
famous, have approved the Westinghouse Systems, and 
whose builders are placing them on their 1915 products. 


* Allen 

* American La France 
* Auburn 

* Austin 

* Briggs-Detroiter 
+Case 

+ Chadwick 

* Davis 

* Dorris 

+F.L AT 


*Glide 


* Halladay 

+ Hupmobile 
+ Kissel 

* Lenox 

* Lexington-Howard 
+ Locomobile 
* Marion 

* McFarlan 

+ Moreland 

+ Norwalk 

* Ohio 


* Pathfinder 

+ Pierce Arrow 
* Pilot 

+ Pullman 

+ Richard 
+Singer 

* Speed well 
+Standard 

* Stewart 

* Vulcan 


* Starting, Lighting, and loniti + Starting and Lighting I Lighting and Iynition 


Sold to Automobile Manufacturers only Full information sent on request 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Automobile Equipment Department 
Main Office, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forty-five Offices Service Stations in Principal Cities 
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11,572-Word 


Bit} belay 01010) Gm acts 


Face 
Powder 


has stood the 
test for thirty 





Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated 
11,572-word Business Booklet which tells how priceless 
Business Experience, squeezed from the lives of 173 big, 
broad , brainy business men, may be made yours—yours to 
boost your salary, toincrease your profits. Thisfree book deals with 










—How to manage a business years. Why 
—How to sell go : not test it your- 
—How to get money by mail self? Buy a box 
—How to buy at rock-bottom for 25¢c. If after 


—How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
How to train anu handle men 

How to get and hold a position 

How to advertise a business 
How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you in no 
obligation; yet it ma: the means of starting you on a broader 
career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, when it in- 
volves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say, ‘‘Send on your 

11,572-word Booklet’’. Send t 


A.W. Shaw Co., Dept. K6,Wabash Ave. & Madison St., Chicago 


using half you do not 
think it equal to any 
powder, no matter what the 
price, your dealer will re 
fund your money. 








25c 


Write for 
Samples 


Freeman Perfume Co., 
Dept. 88 Cincinnati, O. 




























BILLS OF INTEREST TO LAWYERS 
AND TO BUSINESS MEN 


Two laws of very great interest to lawyers and 
business men have recently been passed by Congress. 


The Federal Trade Commission law, which provides for a body of 
five commissioners, at salaries of $10,000 a year, which shall have power to 
inquire into any allegation of unfair competition in business. The Commis- 
sion has further power to summon witnesses and issue orders prohibiting 
methods of competition which have been found unfair, and to. require firms 
and organizations to submit annual or specia] reports under oath. 


The Clayton law “to supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies,’’ makes it unlawful to ‘‘discriminate in price be 
tween different purchasers of commodities’’ under certain conditions, to 
acquire stock in competing corporations where such acquisition may 
competition. The law also forbids interlocking directorates under certain con- 
ditions and contains many other important restrictions 


or 


lessen 


These two laws are of vital importance to every business. 


So long as the supply lasts, Collier's Washington Bureau will be glad to 
se pies of these laws free of charge to all who apply for them. Address Collier's Washington Bureau, 


901 Munsey B jing, Wa g ~ < 
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says Potts. “I have sent for some medi- 
cine for you.” 

Tim did as he was bid like a baby, and 
the professor came over to me. 

“Will you please be so kind as to eluci 
date the mystery of Mr. Doak’s enmity?” 
says he. “What have I done?” 

I told him all Tim had said to me, and 
Twickenham Potts listened real close. 
“Ar-h!” he at the end. “I 
sorry I was bally rough with 

chap.” He seemed to feel bad. 

“Tim Doak has a hard head,” I says to 
cheer him up. “I saw a policeman break 
his club over it once in the big teamsters’ 
strike. Ye have only quieted him a bit. 
He'll be all right soon.’ 


am 
the 


Says 


sO 


WAS going over to have a look at my 
friend; but just then the bell boy 
came with the tray and the professor 
mixed a high ball for Tim, who kept his 
eyes shut, obedient on the sofa all the time. 
“He’s on the water wagon this two 
years,” I whispers to Potts as he waves 
his hand to me to help myself. 

“Twill act all the quicker, then,” says 
he. “And if he has such a hard head, 
the drop of brandy won’t hurt him.” 

He went over to Tim. “Here, Mr. Doak, 
is your medicine,” he and he 
raised Tim up on his arm and held the 
glass to his mouth. 

Tim drunk slow, with a kind of re 
membering expression to his face; but 
whether it was who the professor was 
or the taste of a drink after two years 
he was calling to mind, I couldn't say 
at first. He dropped back on the sofa, 
looking peaceful. 

The professor waited a minute, watch- 
ing Tim; then he says soft and gentle- 
like: “Do you feel any better, Mr. 
Doak?’ 

“T think I would, doctor,” answers Tim, 
“with another dose of the medicine.” 


says, 


FTER he’d drunk the second 
Tim’s recollection came back quick. 


glass 


| He sat up on the sofa, looking first at 
Twickenham Potts; then at me. 
“Am I licked, Dan?” says he, feeling 


himself all over, especially the back of 
his head. 


“Ye are,” I tells him. 


“T can’t call to mind anything after 
the start of the first round,” says Tim. 

“Your memory is good,” I tells him. 
“Ye remember all there was.” 

“Only one round?’ he asks, acting 
ashamed. 

“Ye flatter yourself,” I answers. 


“°Twas only one wink.” 
Then he looked at the professor, who 


stood to one side, embarrassed, while 
Tim talked with me. 
“Ye beat me fair,” he says slow. 


“Ye’d be a great man if ye’d shave off 


your whiskers and train hard under Jim’ 


Corbett. °*Tis too bad ye are English. 
I could easy be your friend.” 

“T should be proud,” says Twickenham 
Potts, coming up to the sofa and stick 
ing out his white hand. 


“No!” says Tim, not taking it, but 
shaking his head like he was sorry. 


“"Tis me duty to hate ye and to fight ye 
again when I’m over being dizzy. I mis 
doubt I ever can lick ye, though I have 
to try. But man, man!” he cries out 
he sizes up the professor. “How I could 
love ye if ye only was Irish and hadn’t 
come between me and Nora!” 

“Then I’m a long ways toward your 
regard,” says the professor. “For my 
mother was an O’Shaughnessey, and the 
side of me where my heart is always 
has been Irish. What’s more, since I’ve 
stepped between you and Miss Muldoon, 
I'll reach out to each of you and draw 
you together again.” 


ty eyes, then, was soft and shamed, 
like a dog's that’s misbehaved to his 
master. 

“Ye would honor 
“by letting me 
O’Shaughnessey half of because ye 
are true green at the whiles I 
takes off me hat to the whole of ye for 
being a man.” 

The professor and Tim grips hard 
with the hands next to their hearts, 
and Tim has to gulp three or four times 
in his throat before he can speak any 
more. 

“T thank ye, sir, for what ye offered 
about bringing Nora and me together,” 
he says. “But I can’t let ye do it. The 
girl has a right to make up her own 
mind, and I'll not stand in her light. 
She has a chance from Mrs. Porter for 
the little farm that she’s dreamed about 
for years. When she spoke with me 
about it last night she fair cried with 


as 


me, sir,” he 
hands 


ye, 


Suys, 


shake with the 


core: 


ieee | 





unte©/~ 


the happiness of thinking her dream is 
coming true. And often we've talked 
about it before. "Twould be like giving 
up heaven to turn her back on it now.” 

The professor let go Tim’s hand and 
began walking up and down the room. 

“The farm will be fine, of course,” he 
“and I can well understand the 
pleasure and pride Miss Muldoon would 
take in having a home of her 
What I cannot comprehend is why a 
young woman of her evident common 
sense does not see how infinitely more 
important it is that she marry the right 
man. She’s a feol to think of the farm 
at all.” 

“She is not. And I won't have ye eal] 
her names if ye are my friend!” Tim 
defends his Nora. “Sure, the farm is 
only the frame of the picture the gir] 
has in her mind. "Tis the eugenics man 
ye and Mrs. Porter are going to pick out 


Says, 


Own, 


for her that she thinks of first. Ye 
should have seen her eyes glistening 


when she talked to me about how he'd 
be. "Twas like she knew him. He's big 
and strong: she said; clean and honest: 
and there’s no selfishness in him. And 
that tender-hearted and kind! TI never 
saw Nora’s face shine so as when she 
told me about him. Man, ’twas hard to 


"9 


look at! 


WO drops of tears run over the edge 

of Tim’s eyes. He snatched them off 

with his hand, ashamed, and made him 

self smile. “God bless the girl and keep 
her happy !” he says. 

The professor turned around, and ye 


could see the Irish bristling out all 
over him. “Bah!” he snorts. “The chit 
doesn’t deserve to be happy! Breaking 


her engagement to you and cherishing the 
delusion that she will find a better man!” 
“She did not!’ says Tim, sharp. He 
will not have Nora slandered. “Sure, if 
she had gave her word, wild horses 
could not have tore her away from 
her promise. We was never engaged.” 
There Tim turned red paint and 
looked cheap. “I couldn’t get up the 
nerve to ask her.” 
“Ah-h !” the 
wide grin splitting 
from his whiskers. 
the fool, not the 


as 


professor with a 
his mustache off 
“'Tis you that are 
girl, Doak. Did you 
never think that the eugenics husband 
she described was yourself? You great 
blockhead, don’t you understand she was 
only telling you that after two years’ 
courting it’s time you proposed?” 


‘+ staggers back like he was hit 
His face was white as dough, and I 
never saw before such a look in a man’s 
eyes. Frightened it was, and not dar- 
ing to believe what he’d heard, but want- 
ing to so bad that ye could see ‘way 
down to where his heart had stopped 
beating lest it scare off the hope. 
“Me?” he whispers. Then he laughs 
bitter. “’Tis joking me, ye are,” he 
says. “Mrs. Porter would never give 
Nora the farm if she married me.” 
“T’ll attend to that!” says Potts, 
his mustache snapped down on his 
whiskers like a bulldog setting his jaw 
on a tramp’s leg. He showed the Eng 
lish half of him them. “Nora Muldoon 
gets the farm.” 
“Then ve think begins Tim, 
bling and more scared than ever. 
“T think I'll have‘to tie you up so you 
can’t run away while I go get Nora and 


says 


and 


trem 


make her propose to you, Doak,” says 
the professor. 

Tim blinked and pulled in a_ long 
breath. Then he seemed to grow tall 
and wide all at once, until he looked 
almost as big as the Englishman. 

“There’s no man living can tie me 
here now,” he says, grabbing his hat 


and coat and the professor’s hand all 
at once, and forgetting me_ entirely. 
“Twick, I could lick ye if ye tried.” 
And that’s why now, a year after 
ward, I’m laying off work this after- 
noon. The professor and me are going 
out in the country to look over the et- 
genie crops. Sure, I said crops! Ain't 
there twins? And both of them boys. 
Twelve pounds apiece and only a month 
old. Mrs. Porter was terrible disap 
pointed one wasn’t a girl, to name after 
her, but Tim tells her not to give up hope. 


HAT’S that I’ve got in the bundle? 

What else would it be but a pair of 
boxing gloves as a christening present 
for Danny Hogan Doak? He’ll soon be 
big enough so I can teach him to spat 
and I'll bet every cent I’ve got that 
before he’s a year old he can trim his 
brother Twickenham even if he did get 
half an hour’s start of him in the world. 
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“You’ve Got to Earn 
More Money—Quickly” 


Your living expenses are increasing— 
everything costs more than it used to. 


The cost of living will be higher 
before it is lower. You’ve simply 
got to earn more money. 


Business to-day demands trained 
men and pays them salaries based upon 
what they know. You’ve got to earn 
more money and you Cam earn more, 
but you must have the training to fit 
you for a bigger salary. 


The business of the International 
Correspondence Schools is to pre- 
pare men for better jobs. They will 
give YOU the special training that 
you need to advance in your present 
occupation or fit you for more con- 
genial work. 


For 23 years tne I. C. S.-have been 
helping men just Jike you to earn mane 
money, quickly. Of the 270 I. C. 
courses of instruction there is one on 
meets your needs. 


Learn how easily you can fit yourself 
for a higher salary, without loss of time. 


Mark the Coupon 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 1198, SCRANT 


Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I can 
qualify for the position before which I mark X: 





Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography&Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 


Commer cial Illustrating i 


| Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 

Elec. Lighting Supt 

Telephone Expert 

Architect 

| Building Contractor 

Arehitectoral Draftsman 

Structu ral Engineer 

| Concrete Construction 

Mechan. Engineer 

| Mechanica! Draftsman 


Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Running 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher 
Agriculture 
Chemist 


Civil En gineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plambing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 


Spanish 
French 
German 

















Present Employer 


| street and No. 


[city 












Over 6,000 
Styles 
nd Mountings. 


Stone Set Rings 
Signets, Bands 
and Emblems, Wedding Rings, Dia 


Reconstructed Ruby Rings | 
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The 
peered out through the narrow slit be gaged them worried him. Suddenly | 
tween the wall and the roof. Then he there was a_ terrific shock, another 
turned with a ery of panic. red illumination of the slit at the Wal "| 
“They are all round us! Starboard top of the armor wall, another tre- 
your helm! West—by—northwest !” mendous roar. Two men who had been 
leaning against the wall fell dead with 
HE ship came round on her new’ out a scratch. The impact had killed Oe 
course with a wallowing roll. The them. The other man had sprung to the 
captain peered again through the ob- lid of the manhole, was beating against AEG. U.S. PAT OFF 
servation slit. it with his fists and screaming like a 
Suddenly there was a fearful shock, maniac. Presently he sank down and 
a deafening roar, and the slit was vivid- hid hts face in his hands, moaning like 
ly illuminated. The conning tower had a terror-stricken child. The lieutenant 


been again struck. The captain toppled 


backward on his heels, an object of 
sickening horror. The top of his head 
was gone. The gunnery lieutenant sank 
quietly to his knees and slid over side- 
ways. The officer at the helm was lean- 
ing over the wheel, motionless and star- 
ing. <A splinter had gone through his 


Lieutenant Bielefeld sprang to 
Three men besides him- 


brain. 
take his place. 


self, range takers and electricians, were 
left alive in the conning tower. They 
seemed in a stupor, dazed by the shock. 

“Telephone to Lieutenant von Wald- 
kirch that he is now in command !” 

An electrician roused himself, at- 
tempted to obey and reported. 

“The communications are broken, Herr 
Leutnant !” 

“One of you go and fetch him—he is 
in the after fire-control station.” 

A man wrenched at the lid of the 
manhole. 

“It will not open, Herr Leutnant—it 
is jammed.” 

lieutenant glanced at the ob- 


p | SHE li ons 
servation slit. The aperture was no 


longer regular. In front of him it gaped, 
behind him it was closed. 

“So!—then we will carry on!” His 
face had gone deathly pale but his lips 
were tight pressed. “Telephone to such 


guns as. you can—independent firing!” 
He himself leaned over to the voice 
funnel from the engine room. “Wollen- 
metz—W ollenmetz !” 

The reply came in a gush of fluent 
curses, evidently roared with full lung 
power at the other end and terminating 
with: “What is it?’ 


“Are you all well down there?” shouted 


the lieutenant. 


“All well! We have a shell in an en- 
gine room, the men in the forward stoke- 
holds are all suffocated—and we have 
dropped to 100 revolutions—what is hap- 
pening with you above?—tell me for 
God’s sake !—it is hell here!” 

“We carry on—fir Gott und Kaiser!” 


yelled the lieutenant in reply. 

At the helm, he kept the cruiser stead- 
ily on her new course. Every moment 
he expected to feel the shock of more 
hits but none came. Evidently they were 
getting out of range. It seemed curious 


with the known lessening of the ship’s 
speed, but there was the fact. En 
couraged, he shouted down the tube to 


the engine room to get all the speed they 


could. “We are running out of danger!” 
he added cheerfully. “Find out what 
has happened in the ship if you can 

all communications are broken.” For a 
long time he waited for a reply but 
| none came. His shouts down the tube 


elicited no response. Thus isolated from 
the life of the ship of which he was actu- 


ally in command he kept to the west 
in his fear of the ships toward the 
northeast. How long he continued thus 
he could not tell. Every now and then 
| he glanced at the clock in front of him. 
It marked always the same time. It 
was broken. 

Rolling heavily, the cruiser ran on 
ward, unmolested. The three men be- 
gan to converse cheerfully. The pos- 


sibility of escape now appeared to them 
|}a probability. The lieutenant also be- 
gan to indulge the same hope, but the 


lw hereabouts of 





the ship which had en 


an agony of apprehen- 
overtaken? 


ignored him. in 
sion. Were they 


UTSIDE, explosion followed explo- 

sion. The floor of the conning tower 
listed steeply to starboard and with every 
lift and drop of the vessel the bodies 
about his feet slid toward the wall. Sud 
denly to his horror he saw a wisp of 
smoke issuing from the voice tube leading 
to the engine room. What had happened? 


Had they stopped? As the ship dived 
down a wave he turned himself to sen- 
sitiveness. He felt the momentary race 
of the screws thrashing the air, just per- 
ceptible. Thank God, they were still 
moving! The succession of detonations 
outside never ceased. He could only 
guess at their effect and the direction 
from which the projectiles came.  As- 
suming the enemy to be still to star- 


he put the helm hard over in a 
effort to run out of 
eard = whirled 


board, 
last despairing 
range. The compass 


round in the wrong direction! The 
steering gear had gone. 

The ship no longer rose to the seas. 
She rolled heavily from side to side in 


the trough of the waves. The lieutenant 
looked around helplessly at the bodies 
on the floor, at the wrecked indicators, at 
the useless wheel, at the man who rocked 
to and fro with his head in his hands. 


His continuous pitiful moaning exas- 
perated the lieutenant to madness. He 
drew his revolver and commanded him 
with frenzied vehemence to be quiet. The 


man stared wildly at the muzzle of the re 
volver, opened his mouth as though about 
to shriek, and collapsed in a dead faint. 
The lieutenant turned from him and 
went to the observation slit. As the 
ship lifted clumsily sideways on a wave 
he had a view of a dark-gray cruiser 
driving through the mist, quite close 
on the port side! This was a new un- 
suspected enemy. Water was streaming 


from her decks as she rose buoyantly 
on the sea. A string of flags fluttered 
along a halyard from her mast. She 
seemed as normal as a ship on ma- 
neuvers. Suddenly half a dozen spurts 
of bright flame broke from her dark 
sides. The lieutenant felt the ship un- 
der his feet shiver and stagger in a 
deafening roar. Then he _ felt’ the 
weight of his body heavy against the 


wall of the conning tower. He was ly- 
ing almost horizontal upon that wall. 
Through the slit he looked out upon con 
fused water only in the place of sea and 
sky. A great wave rolled straight toward 
him, splashed against the conning tower, | 
poured through the slit in a torrent. He 
sprang back in pitch darkness, fighting | 
with both hands in a last instinctive | 
struggle for life. The solid floor went 
from under him, human hands clutched at | 
his legs, blindly feeling up his trousers. 
He kicked—choking—in a rayless night. 





ULL down on the horizon a German | 
battle cruiser was reporting a | 
strange vessel that had suddenly ap 
peared, challenged and received her fire, 
and then run back into the midst of 
British cruisers which had immediately 
sunk her. Emden sent disquieting an- | 
swers to urgent inquiries. 
The great wireless station at Nauen re- | 
ceived the news of another inexplicable | 
disaster. | 
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A Woman in Battle 


(Continued from page 14) 


from the lines and says there is only till 
midday to get out and that the route to 
Ostend is the only one left open. I shall 
stay. of course, so I shall have to find 
al hotel. It appears the Germans have 
practically encircled the town with the 
exception of that one route, and that 
some of the forts are actually in their 
nossession. The King is going to Cstend. 
I am trying to make madame eat some 
thing. It’s no use trying to be a refugee 
on an empty tummy. Nearly all the 
baby’s linen is in progress of being 
washed, which is unfortunate. The offi 
cer is coming back again to tell madame 
and her husband all about trains, ete. 


What Monsieur Said 
12.00. 

HE officer just in—he says no one 

can go by rail, as it is being used for 
the military, and that the Harwich boat is 
the only way. But it’s a sure thing that 
all Antwerp can’t get in that boat. Ma 
dame is erying so, poor woman ! Her 
husband is splendid—he is so sad, and 
vet he cheers her up and says: “We are 
young and strong, we have our hands, we 
can gain our living in England.” 


Poor Madame! 
1.50. 


T now appears that the Ostend route 
| is closed to civilians and that the 
Holland route is open, though the train 
does not go the whole distance. They 
have taken all the wounded out of the 
hospitals here and the streets are full of 
them, being carried along—men without 
a leg or an arm, or with their noses or 
even their lips shot away. It is horrible. 
Madame’s brother-in-law just came in 
and says the Harwich boat is for British 
subjects only. No one seems to know 
from moment to moment what to do next. 
Madame is quite incapable of getting a 
real lunch, so we all pienicked on the re 
mains of my cakes. We are now busy 
sorting out monsieur’s clothes to give the 
soldiers who are left, in case they have 
to seurry into civilian garments. For the 
officer upstairs madame has unearthed a 
suit left behind by a German who used 
to lodge here rather a nice bit of poetic 
justice. The servant girl, who quite lost 
her head and shrieked with terror this 
morning because the Germans were com 
ing, is now surprised because she isn’t 
allowed to waste her time cleaning the 
house as usual. 


Buried Treasure 
5.30 

YPENT the afternoon helping madame, 
WY who is a dressmaker, put all her 
yards of lace and embroidery, ete., into 
atin box. We peppered it well against 
moths and buried it in a hole dug by 
monsieur in a corner of the workroom, 
which is a sort of studio in the garden. 
It was odd, working there in the waning 
afternoon light. the black cotton-covered 
busts looming like grotesque ghosts from 
the corners “This is the burial of a 
German victim,” said monsieur, as he 
Stamped the earth down over the tin box. 
and even madame smiled through her 
tears. All the time she folds things she 
keeps on saying: “But, you know, I can’t 
believe I'm going I can't believe it.” 

The officer has got a motor car and is 
sending them and his wife via Holland. 
The whole of the British colony is down 
scrambling for places in what may be the 
last Harwich boat—and grumbling at the 


accommodation So British! 


Here Come the English 
O50. 

UST got into a little hotel on the Place 
¥ Verte. Winston Churchill has arrived 
in Antwerp and is dining with the King. 
There is a rumor that he says if we ean 
hold out till Monday, 25.000 British will 
arrive. Meanwhile 2,000 infantry are 
how arriving—though unless artillery 
comes to back them up they will simply 
be sacrifice d. They are chiefly to encour 
age the Belgians to keep on, and cer 
tainly their arrival is having a wonder 
ful effect, and the volatile Anversois now 
consider they are saved. The King is 
remaining on. anyway, for a while. 


What the Germans Promised 
OcTORER 4. 
RIBLETS of British troops keep ar- 
riving in cars amid the cheers of 
the people—a remarkabk demonstration 
for the reserved Anversois. Thousands 


may have left, but Antwerp has prob- 
abiy never looked so gay or so crowded, 
With its people all in the streets and 


flags and cars everywhere. The chief | 
danger in Belgium is that of being run 


over, and the chauffeurs will never bear 
to drive normally again. The Germans 
have taken the first line of forts, and 
are trying to cross the river. The most 
interesting event to-day—and not with- 
out its humor—is that the German gen- 
eral has sent a telegram saying that if 
a plan of Antwerp, with the antiquities, 
hospitals, ete.. marked on it in red, is 
sent him, he will endeavor to spare those 
places. There'll be a rush for the red 
spots if the Germans start shelling! 
But, of course, they're bound to make 
some mistakes getting their range. The 
first map got up by the civil authorities 
here was practically one blur of red, 
and General Deguise remarked he didn’t 
think it a good time to try and joke with 
the Germans. 

Thank goodness, warned by the fate 
of Rheims, the Belgians have taken 
down the gun which they had actually 
mounted on the cathedral against Zep- 
pelins. The Germans do, it is true, be- 
have with terrible barbarity, but some 
of their allegations, such as being fired 
on by civilians, are perfectly true, and 
they would undoubtedly be justified in 
shelling the cathedral if a gun were 
mounted on it. 

The Belgian Government foists doe- 
tored news on the publice—none of the 
townspeople know the Germans have cap- 
tured the forts. If the Belgians merely 
manage to hold their own, it is put 
through in the papers as a victory, while 
all this taking and retaking of ruined 
towns is made the most of possible. 

This afternoon I was at my window 
when a storm was coming up—the sky 
was a dark slate color, and against it the 
cathedral, in full sun, showed a_ pale 
greenish gold instead of its usual gray. 
The glory ran all around the tops of the 
houses for two sides of the place, and 
igainst it the naked twigs of the trees, 
with the empty nests clinging like big 
burrs, stood out black and sharp. The 
glow still held on the roofs when the 
storm broke, though the whole of the 
quickly deserted place was brown and 
glossy with rain. 


Flashes of Beauty 
OCTOBER 5. 


‘Doe British soldiers lodging in this 
hotel were all routed out to go to 
the front in the middle of the night 
such a calling for boots and coats and 
whirring of cars. Nothing decisive has 
happened all day. To-night is foggy, a 
good night for Zeppelins. As I crossed 
the place I saw, nebulous through the 
damp mist, the searchlight sweeping the 
sky. It looked extraordinarily beautiful 
as it described a rhythmical are over the 
deep blue, and the fact that it was being 
used purely for the defensive, and not for 
attack, gave it a benignity most beauti 
ful sights do not possess just now. 


Apathy 
OcToRER 6. 
IRING very heavy all night. The 
news to-day is bad: the only cheerful 
thing—and that has its grim side—is 
that Mr. Gibson, the American Consul 


General from Brussels, has arrived to |! 


take the plan of Antwerp to the German 


general. The Germans have crossed the | 


river Nethe, and Antwerp, like all the 
Belgian towns, is alternately scared and 
apathetic. This evening the firing is dis 
tinctly nearer. The war is not so much 
alarming as intensely depressing—at 
first the ghastly sights are shocking al 
most to the point of being stimulating, 
but after weeks of it a deadly depression 
eats into one—I think everyone here feels 
he would like to get away into some 
warm, sunny, peaceful place, and never 
hear of a war again all his life long. 


Nearer and Nearer 


HE bombardment is very loud now. 

The only reenforcements which have 
arrived to-day are twenty-five men of the 
Colonial Light Horse, who have been 
sent up from Ostend—why, they know 
not—without even their rifles! The in- 
fantry has been practically sacrificed. 
Three thousand British casualties since 
Saturday, though, of course, we will not 
be allowed to say so in the papers. I 
hear that some of the men in the trenches 
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thrown away without a chance. Appar 


| ently the Germans succeeded in crossing 


the Nethe in two places. Their artillery 
is wonderful. The whole aspect of affairs 
has changed. The coming of a couple of 
thousand on Saturday did what it was 
meant to do—heartened up the Belgians, 
whose morale was slackening, and the 
general opinion even among those who 
know was that Antwerp was safe. Now 
all is changed, and the last boat leaves 
to-night. It is impossible to get out via 
Ghent, as the road and railway are 
blocked. 

Most of the Anversois are still as 
calm as though nothing were happening 

probably because we are all so used 
to cannon by now. The last boat leaves 
to-night. It is the Harwich boat, though 
it now goes to Tilbury. The rule about 
British subjects only is done with, and 
the refugees are crowding on board. I 
also have to leave, very unwillingly, but 
the only foreigners remaining are a few 
Americans attached to the consulate, and 
I should imperil their chances of escape 
so if they were hampered with me, and 
they would never agree te my trying my 
own luck alone. 


Exodus 
OCTOBER 7. 


‘VE left. I nearly walked on shore 

late last night after I'd been put 
aboard, and it took all my knowledge of 
the selfishness of the action to restrain 
me. It does seem hard to have to leave 
now, simply because of the personal 
equation. 

All was very dark at the quay, only 
the pale beam from the searchlight swept 
the sky over and over; on board the 
refugees mostly huddled uncomplain- 
ingly—down in the hold, in the foc’s’le, 
along the narrow decks, on the compan- 
ionway, everywhere. Old and young, 
men, women, and children, they sat hud 
dled together in the biting cold all night, 
and in the alleyways the odor of peas- 
ant refugee, which once smelled is never 
forgotten, was strong. 

The last we heard of Antwerp was 
that steady roar that punctuated the 
stillness, and we drew away, wondering 
whether what was expected would hap 
pen at last—the bombardment of the 
town itself. All day to-day, throbbing 
over a steady sea, without incident save 
being overhauled by a destroyer, we have 
been without news. This boat is tiny, 
only some 500 tons, and we are nearly 
seven hundred people § aboard. The 
bread, for some obscure reason, is mil 
dewed and we have to cut the green bits 
out. We shan’t reach Tilbury till late, I 
fear, for besides dodging German mines we 
have to go round two sides of a triangle 
to escape the British mine field, and this 
ship is only good for fourteen knots. 


The Stern Censor 
OCTOBER 8. 

W® got in at ten, and were told no 

one was to be allowed to land 
that night. However, I made friends 
with the pilot and was dropped through 
the coal-port door into his Doat, in pref 
erence to getting down the swaying rope 
ladder from the main deck. I got up to 
London at midnight and went to a news 


| paper office, where I found them all very 


interested to hear the truth about Ant- 


passing the censor, which turned out t, 
be the case. As to whether the town of 
Antwerp is being bombarded, uncer 
tainty still reigns. One hopes that eyey 
if the town is shelled the result may jot 
be as awful as it has been in other places 
But, apart from that, Antwerp is in g 
bad plight, since, owing to the destrye 
tion of Waelhem reservoir, there is no 
pure water, and also there is a shortage 
of surgeons. When I left I heard that 
the Stars and Stripes was to be flown 
over the field hospital, since the heaq 
surgeon is an American. Humanity 
owes much solace in this war to the fact 
that America is a neutral power. 


One Ally to Another 


HEAR from a good source that at last 
reenforcements are being sent to.Ant- 
werp via Dunkirk. 

The only chance is to capture the Ger. 
man guns or put them out of action, and 
drive the Germans themselves over the 
river again. The town is being severely 
shelled, and at the moment of writing the 
issue is uncertain, though by the time 
this appears in print in an uncensored 
land the fate of Antwerp will have beep 
decided one way or another. At least 
this chronicle has the merit of having 
been written not only day by day, but 
almost hour by hour, and that it is free 
of the exaggerations and glamour that 
is apt to creep into the backward view, 
If Antwerp falls, the tragedy of Belgium 
is complete—and it is an undeserved 
tragedy. I have mixed with her people 
for many long weeks now, and I can hon- 
estly say that, though often foolish, the 
Belgians are extraordinarily free from 
vice. It has been rather a habit of mind, 
since the revelations of the Congo, to call 
the Belgians a cruel race. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. There is al- 
Ways a bad element in the people of any 
nation which can be made use of, and 
this was the case in the Congo. But, 
though I have, it is true, seen a Belgian 
Red Cross man commit the idiocy of hav- 
ing a pistol strapped to his belt, I have 
proved them most humane, and that in 
face of great provocation, in their treat- 
ment of the German wounded. Just asI 
believe the worst accounts of German 
atrocities to be often much exaggerated, 
sc I am convinced that there have been 
no atrocities at all on the part of the 
Belgians. They are often foolish; brave 
enough but panicky at the wrong moments 

as when the Germans were within a 
few kilometers of Ghent and _ several 
thousand Gardes Civiques threw their 
uniforms in the canal and were running 
about in pink and blue underclothing. 
Also it is certain that if the enemy had 
made a perfectly peaceable entry into the 
town, there would have been some hot- 
headed Belgian, with false ideas of cour- 
age, who would have shot at them. The 
Belgian organization leaves much to be 
desired, and when the enemy is almost at 
the gate you will see the soldiers on leave 
quite drunk by the afternoon. But the 
Belgian soldier is one of the bravest 
creatures and one of the gayest on earth. 
He sticks a rose in his rifle and goes off 
to certain death with a song on his lips 
and a prayer in his soul and a devotion 
to his country in his heart which has 
never been surpassed. 
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Note How Goodyears 


Dominate in Every Street 


You Can See That 
Men Prefer Them 


No man can doubt—if he looks 
around—that Goodyear tires have 
best met men’s requirements. 

Note what a percentage of motor- 
ists have adopted them—men who 
want quality tires. Goodyear tires, 
after 15 years of testing, outsell 
any other. 


Those Goodyear users number 
hundreds of thousands. Together 
they have tried out more than four 
million Goodyear tires. 

They are men like you—with 
wants like yours. They seek 
safety and sturdiness, freedom 
from trouble. They look for 
low cost per mile, just as you do. 

They have decided, in this 
overwhelming way, that Good- 
year tires excel. And today 
the cars with Goodyear equip- 
ment would reach a thousand 
miles, placed end to end. 

Doesn’t that suggest that, 


when you know what these men 
know, you'll also usethesetires? 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 








With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 












All-Weather Treads 
This is 
Goodyear feature—this tough, 
double-thick anti-skid. The grips 
are deep and enduring, sharp-edged 
and resistless. Yet they are flat and 
regular. 


another exclusive 


Here is all of a plain tread’s 
smoothness, combined with extra 
thickness, extra toughness and a 
bulldog grip. What other tread, 
however costly, meets winter needs 
like this ? 






































What Brings Men 
to These Tires 


We spend $100,000 yearly in 
laboratory work to insure you the 
utmost in a quality tire. A\ll rubber 
and fabric must pass radical tests. 


In No-Rim-Cut tires—in a way 
we control—we make rim-cutting 
impossible. 


We spend $450,000 yearly on 
our exclusive ‘On-Air’ cure. It 
ends a major cause of blow-outs. 


By a patent method—used by us 
alone—we reduce by 60 per cent 
the risk of tread separation. 


Thus we directly combat, in 
ways exclusive toGoodyear, the 
main causes of tire run. We 
spend fortunes in these ways to 
save tire users millions. And 
we avoid for our users countless 
needless tire troubles. These 
are the reasons—resistless rea- 
sons—which are bringing men 
to Goodyears. 





They are bound to bring you. 


When you call for Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires you will get 
tires like these. Any dealer 
will supply you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 








When I’m smokin’ in the twilt 
All the world just fades away; 
‘While Time goes turnin’ backwa@ 
To the scenes of yesterday ; 
An’ I lis’en to the voices 
Of the fren’s I uster know 
Till I hear one voice a-callin’— 


Sof’ly callin’, ‘‘Little Joe.’’ 


Oh, thar’s golden dreams aplenty 
Of those days that uster be, 

In the fragrant smoke of VELVET, 
But the sweetest one to me, 

Is to see my mother smilin’ 
Like she uster long ago, - 

At a round cheeked little rascal 
That she called her “Little Joe.’’ 


qpti I 


VERY pipe is a treasure chest of riches, which only 
the right tobacco can open wide for you. Fill your 
pipe with VELVET, and in the fragrant, curling 

smoke are displayed rare jew rels for your choosing. Solace, 
contentment, counsel, inspiration—what you will. Or, 
perhaps, you prefer that the memories of other days shall 
pass in review—happy days with all their troubles mel- 
lowed out by the gentle hand of Time. 


There’s just such wealth in every pipe of VELVET, 
The Smoothest Smoking Tobacco. VELVET is 
Kentucky's Burley de Luxe, into which time has put 
an aged-in-the-wood smoothness, mellowing out all 
the harshness. 


10c Tins 
5c Metal-Lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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